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Overwhelm Nazis in 4-Day Battle 


7 See Pages 3, 4, 5 


* 


LONDON, Thursday, Aug. 24 (UP).— Romania, in a move tescu and including the veteran Peasant Party leader Juliu Maniu 5 

5 breaking Adolf Hitler's grip on the Balkans, has accepted an was in power. Greigor Culescu-Buzesti was named foreign ah | N 
armistice offered by the Soviet Union, Great Britain and the minister. , ape 

United States and has ceased all hostilities, a Romanian Royal “I call upon the government of national union to fulfill Be 5 
proclamation broadcast by Bucharest announced last night. the determined will of the country to conclude peace with the 
Moscow, London, or Washington offered no immediate United Nations,“ said the proclamation of King Mihail. | 

confirmation, but a foreign office spokesman here said Ro- Romania entered the war on June 22, 1941. On Dec. 6, 
mania’s withdrawal from the war was “perfectly possible.” she declared war on Great Britain and on Dec. 12, on the U. 8. 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill’s latest war review in Com- She won some territory in the Soyiet Union with the hel 
mons disclosed that the Soviet Union had offered Romania peace of the Germans, but in addition to giving up her oil she lost me a 
terms approved by the United Nations, better part of 14 divisions in the Crimea, both in the siege of 
Only four days ago, the Soviet armies began a tremendous Sevastopol and in the Soviet counteroffensive last spring. ae 


offensive which swept over the Romanian city of Iasi and moved Then the Red Army, following up its victories, crossed the 
toward the Ploesti oil fields, fuel source for Hitler’s war machine, Romanian border, and Foreign Commissar Vyacheslav Malet 
Today Soviet troops still were pushing on into Romania. announced that the Soviet Union had no intention of dee 

Premier Marshal Ion Antonescu, friend and follower of the political or social structure of Romania. Civil a 
Adolf Hitler, and his government were ousted. Bucharest broad- tion was turned over to the Romanians in territory 
anid shelve government headed by Geni Konstantin Sana- by the Soviet Union. 
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rule against Hanson and Johnson, 


By DOROTHY LOEB 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Aug. 23.—By an overwhelm- 
ing majority, the New York State Federation of Labor, 


largest and oldest AFL affiliate, today endorsed Presi- 


dent Roosevelt for reelection. 


This action, foreseen since last Sunday when the Feder- 
ation’s executive body had adopted a fourth term resolution, 


came after an hour’s debate ine 
which the President's labor record 
and war leadership were acclaimed. 

Among the 1,100 delegates, rep- 
resenting a million and a half 
workers, only seven stood up to be 
counted as opposed when the vote 
was taken. These included Vincent 
J. Ferris of New York and Henry 
O’Connell of Rochester, Dewey ap- 
pointees to paid posts, Charles Han- 
son and Charles Johnson, both of 
New York, delegates from Repub- 
- fican William Hutcheson’s Carpen- 
‘ters’ Union, and William Cross of 
„New York, a delegate from Matthew 
Woll’s Photo Engravers. 

Thomas Murray, State Federation 
president, announced that he op- 
posed the fourth term in the execu- 
tive council because he believed it 
“not in the best interests of the 
Federation.” The majority dis- 
agreed, he said, and he accepted 
their decision. Edward McGarry, 
Resolutions Committee secretary, 
also spoke against endorsement. 

The reading of the Executive 
Council’s resolution produced the 
biggest pro-Roosevelt demonstra- 
tion of the convention. It would 


have been bigger but Harold Hano- 


ver, of Buffalo, Federation vice- 
president, and convention chairman 
for this business, ruled strictly 
against demonstrations. Delegates 
had scores of placards ready read- 
ing “Bakers Want Roosevelt,” 
“Teamsters Want Roosevelt,” and 
the like, but these were barred. 
The resolution adopted recalls 
that the State Federation endorsed 
Roosevelt. every time he ran since 
1928, on the basis of his labor rec- 


ord and in conformity with AFL 


nonpartisan policy. + 
Since he became President in 
1933, said the declaration, “he has 


. adhered to the policies of safeguard- 


ing human freedom and liberty and 
has brought about by legislative 
means many important laws for 
the protection of the workers of 
our country.” 

The resolution listed the National 
Labor Relations Act, the Social Sec- 
urity Act, the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and the Walsh-Healy Act as 
among these laws, and added: “He 
has proved himself a great states- 
man in forseeing the danger to 
the United States in the totalitarian 
policies of Hitler, Mussolini and the 
warlords of Japan. 

“Under his leadership, since the 
war began, our armed forces in co- 
Operation with our allies are win- 
ning campaigns in all theatres of 
war which have brought final vic- 
tory in sight. 

“His leadership and experience 


are still essential to the nation in 


winning the war and winning the 
Peace after the war.” 

FERRIS GETS A LAUGH 

Most opposition centered around 
the hackneyed ‘appeal that Republi- 
Cans are in the State administration 


and we have to live with them for 


the next two years so shouldn’t an- 
tagonize em.“ This was used by Fer- 
ris, who protested amid delegates’ 
laughter that he was “really a Dem- 


1 

27 . 

ae. Ocrat.” 
5 * * 


There was an interesting by- play 
between Carpenters’ delegates as 
Hanover, an international represen- 


tative of Hutheson’s union, found 


himself as chairman compelled to 


vy 


Wonen for the endorsement 
senting the state conference of 


York City Teamsters Council 16; 
Joseph Tuvim, representing the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Work- 
ers, and Jack Rosenberg, of New 
York City, Musicians Local 802. 
Many others wanted the floor but 
debate was limited. 

All sent deep shafts home against 
the Ferris and O’Connell support of 
Dewey since both are Dewey ap- 
pointed, Ferris on the Alcohol 
Beverage Control Board and O’Con- 
nell on the State Industrial Board. 


WANTS FDR AT PEACE TABLE 

Doyle praised the President as a 
man who “by his every word, by | the 
his every act, by his every deed, 
has paved the way for rehabilita- 
tion of the world” and urged adop- 
ti- of the resolution so that FDR 
might “sit at the peace table.” He 
included Mrs. Roosevelt in his trib- 
ute. Tuvim recalled labor's gains 
under the Roosevelt administra- 
tions. 


The ILGWU Social Democrat in- 
terjected the one discordant note 
into the pro-Roosevelt discussion 
by calling upon delegates to go 
home and “knock the hell out of 
the CIO,” a proposal which con- 
trasted strangely with the rest of 
his speech, and the Federation ac- 
tion, since the CIO is working hard 
for the President’s reelection. 

Rosenbérg asserted that endorse- 
ment would make both major pdr- 
ties sit up and take notice of the 
Federation. 

“O’Connell sought to use part of 
the speech of George Meany, na- 
tional AFL. secretary-treasurer, as 
ammunition to attack the Presi- 
dent. He cited Meany’s condemna- 
tion of the Little Steel formula and 
his complaints against the Depart- 
ment of Labor as arguments against 
endorsement. 

Resolutions adopted yesterday 
included reaffirmation of labor’s no- 
strike pledge, declaration against all 
sales taxes, rondemnation of racial 


bigotry, demands for full opportu- 


nity for women in retraining and 
financial aid during reconversion 
to peace production. Pledges of 
support to the continuance of the 
Women’s Bureau of the State De- 
partment of Labor, demand for 
immediate enforcement of the state 


law requiring equal pay for equal 
| work, irrespective of sex, and a de- 


mand for revision of the Little 
Steel formula and others. 
A resolution commending AFL 


-|President William Green for send- 


1 vf e N aH 


were John Doyle; of Buffalo, repre- 


painters; Thomas O’Leary, of New 


By ADAM LAPIN 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 23 with two diametrically op- 
posed plans confronting Congress, the issues are being 
sharply drawn for the major reconversion fight which will 


take place on the House floor nexte 


week. 

Official backing of the House 
Ways and Means Committee is be- 
ing put behind a measure even 
more reactionary and inadequate 
than the thoroughly unsatisfactory 
George bill passed by the Senate. 

The GOP diehard polltaxer coali- 
tion which dominates the commit- 
tee is busily at work ripping out of 
the George bill every provision 
which would be at all helpful dur- 
ing the reconversion period. 

Stricken from the bill by a 13 to 


17 vote today was a provision ex- 
& ie Nö⁸cꝗtending coverage of unemployment 
E) compensation to about 3,000,000 
N employed by the govern- 


mem in arsenals, Navy yards and 
the like. 

Provisions for retraining war 
‘workers and providing them with 
transportation back to their homes 
have also been taken out of the 
George bill in the Ways and Means 
Committee. 


PUBLIC WORKS 

Also slated for the discard are 
provisions in the George bill pro- 
viding communities with federal 
funds to make plans for public 
works, 

As against this bill, Rep. John 
Dingell, Michigan Democrat, late 
yesterday introduced at the request 
of the AFL and the Railroad Broth- 
erhoods a compromise measure em- 
bodying some of the essentials of 

the. Kilgore-Geller pill. 

Based on a series of amendments 
to the George bill proposed by AFL 
President William Green, the Dingel 
measure provides for planning of 
reconversion, retraining of workers 
and servicemen and unemployment 
compensation payments reaching a 
top of $25 a week. 

This measure is expected to have 
the complete support of the entire 
labor movement and of the con- 
gressmen who have banded together 
to fight for full production and em- 
ployment. 

STRONG FIGHT 

But refusal of AFL leaders to co- 
operate with the CIO is holding up 
the fight for the Dingell measure. 
The AFL acted without the CIO in 
obtaining Dingell’s ann for 
the pill. 

Dingell, a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, told the 


Dally Worker that he expects to put 
a strong fight against the bob“ tail 
George bill being rushed out of com- 
mittee. He said that he had intro- 
duced his new bill “by request” and 
had not yet had an opportunity to 
study it. 

In the meantime, aris show- 
down on reconversion involving the 


posal was seen in the offing. 


The Senate today began consider- 
ation of a surplus property bill re- 
ported by the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee which was considered a vast 
improvement on the measure passed 
by the House yesterday. 

The Senate bill contains safe- 
guards against monopoly control of 


surplus goods, provides for loans 
and other aid to small business and 


views surplus property as “a great 
national asset” which should be used 
to promote full employment. 

Sen. Arthur Vandenberg, Mich- 
igan Republican, questioned provi- 
sions in the bill designed to help 
small business and undeveloped re- 
gions of the country. But it was 
considered almost certain that the 


bring a clash in conference between 
the sharply contracting House and 
Senate bill. 


Will Clayton, Surplus Property 
Administrater, told the Mead com- 
mittee this morning that he wrote 
the inadequate House bill. 

Clayton was closely questioned by 
the committee as he attempted to 
answer charges by Assistant Attor- 
ney Norman Littell that he has 
worked closely with real estate in- 
terests in developing plans for dis- 
posal of farm lands. 


Form N. Y. Harbor 
Manpower Group 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 23 (UP).— 
Col. J. Monroe Johnson, director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, 
today announced formation of a 17- 
man New York harborcraft labor- 
management advisory committee to 
help solve manpower problems. 

James G. Conway, president of 
the New York Tow Boat Exchange, 
was named chairman of the new 
committee. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 23 (UP).— 
Gen. John J. Pershing, command- 


1918, hailed the liberation of Paris 
today as “a great step forward along 
the road to Berlin.” 
“Over four years ago, when the 
Germans took Paris, my sorrow was 
beyond words. Paris, to me, was 
and is the heart of France,” Per- 
shing said. | 

“Today Paris is free, and the 
sons of the Americans who fought 
to preserve the freedom of Paris 
in 1917 and 1918 have had a promi- 
nent role in the liberation of 1944. 
By their cooperation with their 
British, Canadian and French al- 
lies these American soldiers of 1944 
have upheld the high military tradi- 
tions of the United States Army. 

“The liberation of Paris is a 


ing general of the AEF in 1917 


Pershing, LaGuardia Express 
Joy Over Liberation of Paris 


to Berlin.” 


“It was quicker than we esti- 
mated, easier than we expected, 
better than we hoped,” declared 
Mayor LaGuardia yesterday, hailing 
the liberation of Paris. 

“I am very happy that the New 
York City of Europe has been lib- 
erated. Now on to Ber 


LONDON, Aug. 23 (UP).—Lord 
Mayor Sir Frank Newsom-Smith 
today sent congratulations to Gen. 
Pierre Koenig, commander of the 
French Forces of the Interior, upon 
the liberation of Paris. 

The world without Paris is un- 
imaginable,” Sir Frank said. We 
look forward to an even greater 
capital of a new and even more 
glorious France. We of London 


lereat step forward along the road 


salute the citizens of Paris - 
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Backs FDR, Only 7 Vote ‘No 


House Body Bars Gov't 
Workers Jobless Pay 


3 
Back FDR. 


More than 600 of the country’s 
leading figures in the arts and 
sciences pledged themselves yester- 
day to work for the reelection of 
President Roosevelt as “the one 
man who can guarantee the peace 
and bring security to the men and 
women of America.” 

The pledge was made in a state- 
ment by Jo Davidson, sculptor, at 
the opening of headquarters of the 
Independent Voters Committee of 
the Arts and Sciences for Roosevelt 
at the Hotel Astor. 

Senator Claude Pepper of Florida 
told the gathering that President 
Roosevelt is not an unknown presi- 
dential equation. The President's 
policies have been vroved at Mos- 
cow, Cairo and Teheran. He has 
built his edifice block by block and 
stone by stone; only the super- 
human leadership of which he is 
capable can steer us in the after- 
math of war, Pepper said. 

The senator lauded the artists 
for their interest un the political 
fight and said, “People like you, 
with your particular sensitivity are 
needed in this struggle.”. He de- 
scribed the fight for the Kilgore 
Bill in the Senate without men- 
tioning the measure by name. 

The “States’ Rights” attitude of 
many senators is tying in knots the 
security of the American people, he 
said. He also warned against isola- 
tionist tendencies among many 
prominent senators, 


WORLD COLLABORATION 

“The nation is unsound when 
based on isolationism,” he said. 
“The only hope for the world is in- 
ternational collaboration.” 

Speaking for the artists, writers, 
scientists, musicians, educators and 
theatrical, motion picture and 
radio stars who make up the com- 
‘mittee, Davidson said: 

“Out of the discussion and agree- 
ment of Moscow, Cairo, Teheran 
came a message for destroying the 
enemy. The enemy is being de- 
stroyed. Out of those conferences 
too came a hope for the future 
peace and security of the world. 
That hope is being augmented and 
developed. Bretton Woods was a 
step forward; Dumbarton Oaks was 
another. Democratic governments 
are being established in war-torn 
Europe. In this country progressive 
measures are being brought for- 
ward by the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion to the men and women of 
America.” | 

In all these conferences, said 
Davidson, Roosevelt played a great 
part and “we believe he was sup- 
ported by the majority of the peo- 
ple of the United States.” 

“We take our place with that 
majority,” the world famous sculp- 
tor said. 

COMMITTEE MEMEERS 

A partial list of committee mem- 
bers includes, among writers: Louis 
Adamic, Franklin P. Adams, Clif- 
ton Fadiman, Howard Fast, Fannie 
Hurst, Arthur Kober, Lillian Hell- 
man, Moss Hart, Quentin Reynolds, 
Carl Sandburg and Rex Stout. 

Among theater and motion pic- 
ture actors: Tallulah Bankhead, 
Ethel Barrymore, Elizabeth Berg- 
ner, Eddie Cantor, Russell Crouse, 
Bette Davis, Jose Ferrer, John Gar- 
field, Ruth Gordon, June Havoc, 
Libby Holman, George Jessel, 
Paula Lawrence, Canada Lee, How- 
ard Lindsay, Paul Robeson, Hazel 


Scott, Herman - Shumlin, Gloria 
Stuart, Benay Venuta, Monty 
Woolley. 


Among artists: Alexander Archi- 
penko, Robert M. Crombach, Philip 
Evergood, Rockwell Kent, Board- 
man Robinson, John Shan. 

Among musicians: Aaron Cop- 
land, Larry Adler, Olin Downes, 
Dean Dixon, Josef Hoffman, Serge 
Koussevitsky, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Lawrence Tibbett. 
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LONDON, Aug. 23 (UP). — Two Soviet armies, rapidly ¢ LONDON, Aug. 23 (UP) Paris was liberated by its own 
clearing the Germans from northern Romania and Bessarabia, | citizens today after a four-day “Battle of the Boulevards” in which 
seized the great fortresses of Tighina and Akkerman along the | thousands of underground fighters and unarmed Parisians over- 
lower Dnestr River today and, racing 22 miles toward the Galati | whelmed the German and ended four years, two months 
gap, captured Vaslui, 37 miles south of Iasi. While King Michael and eight days of bondage. Maj. Gen. Joseph Pierre Koenig, 


. of Romania, according to the: 5 commander in chief of the 
Bucharegt radio, announced French Forces of the Interior, 


a 2 . 4 : 8 
e Paris Radio Announces 
other Red | | : 


fight the “enemy, Allied capital to be retaken 


Army troops resumed their offensive| _ e | . _ | {from the Germans, was clear- 
==, er: Triumph of the P thine 
Ukrainian Army, Marshal Josef i ump night. 


Stalin announced in a third order 


of the day, captured the big Polish | ek throughout France and its columns, 
pr” aie was eee e LONDON, Aug. 23 (UP). — Text of the Paris radio announcement of r 
63 miles east of Cracow and 18 miles | the liberation of the French capital, recorded by United Press: be-flagged Algiers, where bands : 
a 1 3 i Attention! ‘paraded, church bells pealed, and 1 
, & great German strong- | rem screeched, and. Allied 5 
s acu: ine-“Gek Gen. Koenig has 3 that French Forces of the Interior have 2 i sible he Sor ; 


in 


lapse of Kishinev (Chisinau), prov-| | liberated Paris. The morning of Saturday, Aug. 19, the National Council of | | rrenchmen hailed the liberation of 
1 incial capital . er eee 32 miles | Resistance and the Paris Committee of Liberation, in agreement with national | | Paris as “a message of liberty tor 
. pease eee 3 delegates and representatives of the provisional government of the Republic, 
troops of Gen. Feodor I. Tolbukhin.| | decreed a general uprising in the Paris region. 


rt 
Both Tighina and Akkerman are The FFI, 50,000 strong, armed and supported by several hundred | | ernment message broadcast by 
poised for 


pena oe — tand | thousand unearned patriots, immediately went into action. The Paris police, | . e e 


on the mouth of the river only a few} | which previously had gone on strike, captured the police prefecture. Poliee guard of the last battle 
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for 
os tana Ne id al 5 turned the Ile de la Cite into a bastion against which German attacks were | | liberation of all peoples. Her 
2 | broken. Yesterday, Aug. 22, after four days’ struggle, the enemy left, beaten. | | "5 e err ee 
1 highway ps epee on the reh arrested. The mayor has fled. Thus the people of Paris have played the] sufferings, the people of France 
ee sorte teu. . vy | determining role in the liberation of the eapital. Wal have opened the way 
: forces of Marshal Rodion Y. Mali- 3 * 3 
' novky’s 2nd Ukrainian Army. ~~ 
ey Sg te se aKen rencn 
) of Galati, Romanian gateway city ! | 
‘ guarding the approaches to the. 
" Ploesti oilfields and Bucharest. 
— froops, Lyons Threatene 
ders of the day issued tonight by 7 
Marshal Josef Stalin, and the Soviet} 4 I. L I EK D HEADQUARTERS, tat the complete liberation of southern France to be on guard 
cow by the roaring fire of Moscow's! Prench troops, in their first great ing from Beziers, 110 miles west of 
victory guns booming twin salutes victory of the war, captured Mar- ready the first and second cities) 7 in. presumably making a des- 
te the Ukrainian armies. seille today as a rampant American of France—Paris and Marseille—had) | tie to ok oak as E 
army plunged toward a juncture north from the Mediterranean in Grenobl ; 
with troops of Gen. Feodor I. Tol- Grenoble. 15 * ks ‘eon ee rowing gap between the northern 
bukhin’s 2nd Ukrainian Army which) 1. French struck into Marseille,| It was believed the Nazis were and southern American armies, 
cote ser eggs "by Maj. Gen. Alexander M. Patch’s| por installations, which soon will umns thrust westward toward the 
: ; , Jalati Franco-American Army. be funneling supplies northward to Rhone River valley town of Avignon. 
* n a In Toulon, the French steadily|the Americans racing toward the 2 
. eee vet tae i due with bayonets and hand grenades. western Germany. of the Durance River toppled 
gap, between the Danube es- Lauris, 28 miles east-southeast of 
tuary and the Carpathian moun- LTON THREATENED The United Nations radio in Al- , | 
te. She: Ses back on both fronts it appeared of the Herault department in/Salon, 13 miles southwest of Lauris. 
0 ist Deputy Hails Rising of Paris 
\ By FLORIMOND BONTE in these hours of glory and de-] Cooperation between the forces difficulties on this road to liberty. 
U 
Editor of Liberte, Member of. the | gratitude to the great Soviet Union armies in Normandy and Frovence, met other, more terrible ones. They 
French Consultative Assembly whose tremendous victories and and the : 
By Cable te the Daily Worker enormous sacrifices made possible anteed success. But this coopera-| We too shall sweep them away 


Vaslui, an important rail and The patriots occupied all public buildings. Vichy representatives were | | her sacrifices and 
hard-driving tank and infantry; ~ — . 
The capture of the three Nazi 
triumphs were celebrated in Nos- Rome, Aug. 23 (UP)—Determined| prance was only a matter of days. against two German columns mov- 
Tast was captured as Malinovskys/armored column plunged 140 miles|falien, and the American spearhead). France through the nar- 
already was only 73 miles northeast rom a siege arc curled around it unable to destroy any Marseille har-| North of Marseille American col- 
was rapidly in the making, as te ere pushing the Nazis to the sea Belfort Gap” enteines to e One ee. Hae ee toe 
tains, which controls the entrance At the rate the Nazis were reeling|giers meanwhile warned inhabitants Avignon, and another captured 
a Cominundia n tes „oc nited Nations, the French Our people therein France have 
ALGIERS, Aug. 2. — Paris, our our own blow for liberation. tion must continue actively, meth- by our 


great Paris, has been liberated.) ft today the people of France, ically, and energetically for the agains 

~ Paris has been freed by the aroused! with the aid of Allied and French war is not yet ended. trusts who, owing allegiance to no 
people who today are masters in armies, can drive the invader from The Nazi beast is seriously |20meland, seek te deprive the peo- 
their own City Hall. The lamps ot the national soil, it is because there wounded. Its impure blood gushes Ple of the fruits of their victory. 
liberty burn anew in the capital ot was first the titanic epic of Stalin- from its gaping cuts. But it is net | This task will be simplified by terday morning while fighting raged 
France. They burned ever bright grad. 7 yet beaten. It will fight it out the swift transformation of the gov- n the Rue de Rivoli, one of the 
in the hearts of her indomitable; It is because of the crushing Red with the ferocity of final agony. (ernment to reflect the true image capital's main arteries and biggest 
sons. Army offensives led by Marshal} we must hunt it down tirelessly, f France, like the National Coum-| shopping centers, and from the 
For four years Paris has suffered Stalin which have covered moun-|we must finish it off quickly in its eil of Resistance and the Paris Com- piace de la Concorde to the Bas- 
beneath the iron heel of Gestapo tains and plains, forests and Berlin lair. Therefore there must mittee of Liberation. tille. 
bandits, the Vichy traitors. But steppes with millions of Boche sol- he no single moment of respite. This will be facilitated by merg-| As the patriots, joined by the rail- 
for four years Paris has resisted,| dier corpses. Far from lessening our war ef- ing with the peeple of France and waymen who went on strike and 
battled, fought. Paris is free. Her liberation has torts, we must increase them cease- the Arab masses of North Africa) prevented trains from leaving or 
Strikes, demonstrations, sabotage,| been swift. lessly. North Africa will prove it-| Whose sons are fighting and drins entering the capital, demonstrated 
armed actions—every form of strug- If it has come just two and one elt worthy ot the heroes. the not only with the troops of North 


gle was used, developed to the vie- halr months after the Normandy) martyrs of the French cause. of| Africa but alongside the workers of 
torious insurrection. | landings, it is also due to the in- those fighting courageously for b- Faris, Lyons, Marseille, among the 
France can look on Paris with telligent strategy and understand-| erty . Francs Tireurs, the patriotic 
pride. Paris has been the torch ing of the Allied armies who never; sans of the FFL 

of resistance. Her people, armed hesitated to rely upon the Franc-|OBSTACLES OVERCOME Paris is free, liberated by her 
with weapons seized from Boche Tireurs and Partisans, upon the Everything will be put to work to people. Soon it will be Lille, 
armories, rose and conquered. French Forces of the Interior, upon end Hitler’s tyranny and Vichy’s| Reims, Nancy, Strasbourg on 

road to 


When the Allied troops march the sons of France whom they saw treason. The people of North Af- 
inte Paris, they enter a capital in rica will vie in zeal to show their 


liberated by its own people. 
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Council Led Fight 
To Liberate Paris 


It was the National Council of Resistance which liber- 
ated Paris after a four-day battle. As Gen. DeGaulle’s com- 4 


munique announced yesterday, the Council of Resistance, to- 
gether with the Paris Committee?- 


tee 1 5 * 


ee THE WAY 


of Liberation, ordered the battle to 
begin last Saturday, and concluded 
it successfully yesterday morning. 

What is this Council of Resis- 
tance, a name with which most 
Americans are so unfamiliar? 

It is the central body of the 
French resistance movement, a sort 
of shadow government which has 
existed. inside of France for more 


than three years. 


Representatives of the leading 
popular parties, the Radical Social- 
ists, Socialists, Communists and Re- 
publicans of various kinds are rep- 
resented in it. So is the CGT, the 


of the Communist weekly in Algiers, 
Liberte. 8 

Lucien Midol, general secretary of 
the French Railwaymen's Union, 
who attended the ILO meeting at 
Philadelphia last spring, assured 
the Daily Worker at that time that 
the National Council of Resistance 
had the support of “90 percent or 
more” of the French people. Yes- 
terday’s events certainly bore him 
out. 

A clue to the program and action 
of the Council is given by its reso- 
lution of last March. It proclaimed 
its will to: 


“Deliver our homeland, cooper- 
ating closely with the military : | 
operations which French and Al- if 


General Confederation of Labor, 
and the main guerilla movement, 
the Franc-Tireurs. . 


lied armies will undertake on the > | 
3 ALGIERS-PARIS TIES continent. : ’ 
In a sense, the Provisional Gov-|. “To hasten that liberation, to i 
) ernment, located in Algiers, is only shorten our peoples suffereing; TT 
N a counter-part of the Resistance To save France's future by 


Council located in Paris. ceaselessly intensifying the strug- a e 


On July 14, 1789, the people of Paris also fought German troops. These were mercenaries, secretly And the chief reason why de gle begun in 1940 against the in- 1 


1 by the treacherous king, Louis 16th, to arrest the people's National Assembly and put them Ganlle's movement and the French vaders and their agents.“ 
Provisional Government in Algiers “The French people,” said the 


As the communique declared, the àrmed resistance to the point of 
1 zation of the 50,000 French guerillas able from national liberation.” The 
1 | rested with the Council iteelf. Council has now fulfilled its pro- 
4 e PO p ad 0 0 ris Among the most famous of the ie den en sy : 


ek above illustrates how the people, with revolutionary logic, rose against the conspiracy and | have been so successful is their in- Council, “must fight or disappear. 
insurrection in Paris was ordered national insurrection.” 
guerilla bodies in France, and there 
. By MAXINE LEVI 


destroyed the prison. July 14 is now the French “independence day.” timate ties with’ this Resistance They cannot wait for outside aid 
with a delegate from De Gaulle And de Gaulle had agreed that 
are many different elements among Patterson, Somervell 


The GI T li 0 Council inside France. but will battle and develop their 
present, but the chief job of organi- “national insurrection was insepar- 

1 0 , them, are the French Franc-Tireurs, 5 2 
Once more the people of Paris, true to their noble ii de ere Maples oe Meet With Eisenhower 


tradition, have taken their destiny into their own hands, 


have risen up to strike the enemy. Remember 1789—when 
the people of Paris, wearied of end- 


less intellectual palavers about a 
constitution, while the Monarchy 
conspired to arrest the National 
Assembly by the use of German 
mercenaries, rose up on July 14 
and destroyed the Bastille. 

Remember 1791—when the first 
collaborationist was condemned to 
death by the people’s revolution: 
Louis Capet, Louis XVI, king of 
France, found guilty of collabora- 
tion with the German princes 
against the people. 


that brought us forth. We are not 
its fathers, we are its children. 
Every Frenchman must be armed at 
least with a pike.” 


1830 AND 1848 


Remember 1830—when the armed 
Parisian people swept out the re- 
actionary Bourbon monarch, 
Charles X, and gave the signal for 
the Polish insurrection against the 
Czar, the Sicilian rising against the 
Bourbon king of Naples and the 


of the Chartist movement in Eng- 
land, The world seethed. The time 
was ripe for Karl Marx to write 
the famous Communist Manifesto. 


PARIS COMMUNE 


Remember 1871—when the Paris 
Commune struck fear into the 
hearts of the Prussian conquerer, 
and the German troops sneaked 
shamefacedly away within a few 
days. 


The Germans, writes 


Engels 


in his introduction to Marx’s Civil fic 


War in France, “only dared to oc- 
cupy a tiny corner of Paris. They 


Hungary; it saw the development led largely by the French Commu- 


nists. 


They have 1d the brunt of 
the daily actions of sabotage against 
the Germans, and have grown so 
rapidly in the past year that the 
Provisional Government in Algiers 
took the wise measure last May of 
incorporating all of them into the 
French Forces of the Interior. 


GIVEN EQUAL STATUS 

In other words, the Franc-Tireurs 
arpshooters in French—were of- 
ly recognized as being on an 
equal basis with the regular French 
army in North Africa. It was this 


SUPREME HEADQUARTERS, ~ 


AEF, ADVANCE COMMAND POST, 
Normandy, Aug. 22 (Delayed) (UP). 
—Undersecretary of War Robert 


Fe.tterson and Lt. Gen. Brehon B. 


Somervell, chief of the Army 
Services of Supply, conferred with 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


500,000 Fewer 


Firms in 2 Years 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 23 (UP).— 
Sen. James M. Mead (D-NY), a 
member of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee, reported tonight 


independence of Belgium. 

— not forget that the armed On Feb. 22 banquets were held 

people, coming from all parts of in Paris to- celebrate ‘Washington's 

Ps the nation, went out to put down birthday. When King Louis Philippe temselves encircled by the armed 

a the mercenary regulars in the great] tried to suppress these banquets, workers of Paris. 

Battle of Valmy in 1792. as spreading subversive American| The people of Paris, the armed 
George Jacques Danton, whom ideas against monarchy, the peo-| Workers, had once again given a 

Karl Marx called the greatest ple of Paris, working men and signal, had defended the nation. 

Pie master of insurrectionary tactics in small business men, fought the The Paris Commune inspired an- 

7 55 the bourgeois revolution, had this troops, won over the National other great people in 1917: the 


who had maintained the eneircle- move Which hastened the people's that during the first two years of 
ment of Paris for 131 days were Insurrection in France and avoided the war there was a net decrease 
| any conflict between the govern- of 500,000 in the number of U. 8. 
ment in North Africa and the business establismments. 

people back home. He reported on the basis of Com- 


The National Council of Resis- merce Department figures that some 
tance held its most recent meeting 1. 073,000 firms went out of business 
last March. Its full dellberations during 1942 and 1943 — more than 
were reprinted in the May 10 issue half of them retailers. 
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to say to the Legislative Assembly 
in March, 1793: 

“Every man who wishes to call 
himself a Frenchman must stand 
by the people. It is the people 


Guard and brought about the king’s 
flight. 

Again Paris was the signal for 
the peoples of Europe to rise up 


„ national insurrection against 
Vichy and its German overlords is 
being prepared in France this very 
moment to coincide with the long- 
expected Anglo-American landings” 
80 wrote our Algiers correspond- 
ent, Florimond Bonte, to the Sun- 
day Worker on May 21. 

It was three weeks before D-Day, 
but it’s worth recalling now that 


the people of Paris have liberated | 
their city. 


The national insurrection, which 


we te defeat of the common enemy, 
(See bons directed by the National 
Cc |figures of the resistance movement. 


freed. . 1789, 1830, 1848, 1871. Paris, self- ee ee ci 
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and the spring of 1848 saw uprisings 


~ Paris Uprising Was Forecast 
yy French Communist Deputy 


„ The people of France,” 
this deputy for Paris predicted on 
the basis of information from home, 
“are prepared to seize all public 
buildings, power houses, telephone 
exchanges, broadcasting towers, rail - 
way terminals and garages from the 
grip of Vichymen and the Ger- 
mans. 

They will strike down or capture 
vichy militiamen, and disarm those 
police who are unwilling or unable 
to fight alonside the patriots. . . 
Vichy . au.chorities — prefects and 
mayors of the big cities—will be im- 
prisoned and replaced with trusted 


‘Patriots, eiten eee Fee 


people of Russia. 


In February, 1934, Paris again 
taught- the world a glowing lesson: 
the lesson of unity against fascism. 
On Feb. 6, 1934, armed fascist bands 
rose up to seize the government. 
Their coup. had been carefully pre- 
pared. Blood fiowed. The Daladier 
government resigned. * 


But the fascist objectives were 
not to be realized. The people of 
Paris were called to revive, as 
Maurice Thorez, secretary of the 
Communist Party, wrote, “the glori- 
ous traditions of the Commune.” On 
Feb. 9 the working people of Paris’ 
‘demonstrated, and the following day 
the Party declared: 1 


The united working class 18 
fighting energetically against fas- 
cism. Today the workers will meet 
in their workshops—workers of all 
tendencies, Communists and Social- 
tists, trade unionists of the CGT 


and the CGTU. 


“By strike action, by demonstra- 
tions, by a general strike they will 
force fascism to draw back. Fas- 
cism is not inevitable.” 


Paris was in the lead then as in 


Paris: 


— 


. 


Paris People’s Victory Told 
In Communique by DeGaulle 


LONDON, Aug. 23.—The text of the special com- 
munique issued by Gen. DeGaulle on the liberation of 


“On Saturday, Aug. 18, in the morning the National 
Council of Resistance and the Paris Committee of Libera- 
tion in agreement with the National Delegate, a member 
and representative of the Provisional Government of the 
French Republic, ordered general insurrection in Paris 
and the Parisian region. 


“The FFI (French Forces of Interior), 50,000 strong, 
armed and supported by several hundred thousand un- 
armed patriots, went into action immediately. 


| “Yesterday, Aug. 22, after four days of fighting the 
enemy had been defeated everywhere. The Patriots occu- 
pied all public buildings. Vichy representatives were 
arrested or have fled. So.the people of Paris played a major 
part in the liberation of their capital. . 
The Paris police, which was already on strike, took 
possession of the police prefecture and turned the Ile de la 
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Four Years 


By ILYA EHRENBURG 
(The famous Soviet author, a 


France, wrote this piece in June, But we print it today 
because it says so much about the liberation of Paris.) 
1940 the Germans entered Paris. I was 
one of the very few witnesses of thas crime—the city was 


On June 14, 


deserted. 


I saw the Germans march through the streets of dese- 


crated Paris. 


A freckled, red-haired doctor of the police law marched 
past the Marseillawe statue. It seemed 
that the maid of stone was singing, 


“Liberty, dear Liberty.” 


But the freckled, red-haired German 
roared, “Sieg heil:” What did this mole 
believe in? In the FPuehrer, in time- 
tables, in a new order, in trouser braces, 


jail bars, and in “ein, zwei.” 


They came to the Paris of Victor 
Hugo with quotations from Goebbels on 
their lips. They came to the Paris of 


Delacroix with their swine snout. 


genius. They could spit upon the 
could burn every book in the world. 
SUB-CATTLE 


» But I felt nothing toward them out contempt. Looking 
at those Germans I was ready to bow in veneration 
before every Paris cat, to laud sheep and extol pigs. And 
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long-time friend of 


ground at 


night. 


Kiya Ehrenburg 
They came to the Paris cf flowers and wit with skull 
and crossbones on their sleeves and graveyard worms in 
their hearts. 
I looked at them and knew they were contemptible. 
Oh, yes, they had plenty of tanks. They could shoot down 


Venus de Milo. * 
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they have the insolence to call other nations “sub-men 
What are they? Sub-cattle. . 

That wes four yesis e@u. Wor. thee ‘years. the.deed 
Army has been mincing, crushing and rending the one- 
time conquerors. Authors’ dissertations on the superiority 
of German dung over human thought lie buried under- 


Stalingrad, Kastornaya and Rzhev. 


Buried, too, are the blonde assassins and bland-eyed 
butchers, the race stallions and samplers of human flesh. 
If the flag. of liberty is waving over the coast of Nor- 
mandy, it is because the Red Army ias been exterminating 
the Nazis for three years, winter anc summer, day and 


GREAT DAYS 


And now great days have come for Paris. It is all 
afire. On June 6 crowds gathered on its boulevards. They 
sang the Marseillaise. The song of an irate people gushed 
up out of the ground like a. geyser. 

It resounded over the old houses: 

ens!“ It was sung by the crowds of other to 
Lyons, Bordeaux and Marseilles. 

The children of Prance not only sing of arms; they 
have taken to arms. Jura and Savoy are wrapped in 
flames. The roads to Basle and Geneva have been dyna- 
mited. Grenoble is surrounded. The partisans are exter- 
minating Germans and traitors, 

Patriots have destroyed the roads into Spain. They 
have interfered with Rundstedt’s calculations. They have 


upset Rommel’s timetable. 


Fighting is raging in Toulouse, Tarbes, Limoges. 
Storms are gathering over France. Paris calls to the Al- 
lied Armies: “I am here at my post. Make haste. I am still 
— pp 


“Aux armes, citoy- 
s, too: in 


The representative of the Provisional Government of 
the French Republic reports from Bayeux: “Yesterday 
Bayeux celebrated its liberation. Frenchmen came from 
all the surrounding villages. Thousands of patriots cried 
to the representative of the Provisional Government: 
‘Mobilize us!’ This was demanded by ex-servicemen, by 
adolescents, even by women. I was asked the same ques- 
tions everywhere: ‘When will we be given arms? When 
will we be enrolled in de Gaulle’s ariny?’” That is France 
in June, 1944. 

Perhaps there were some who thought they would tind 
a sleeping beauty who would have to he awakened with a 
kiss. No; before them they see a woman-soldier, a soldier 
of the Republic, Marianne from Vatmy and Verdun. 

The guns in the Baltic re-echo the guns in the Channel. 
captive maidens and desecrated cities to rescue. The Red 
Army is marching to the West. : 

Its victories lend wings to our Al les. Its victories m- 
spire France. 

_ Paris will soon be settling accounte for that June of 
1940. Above the dead bodies of the !ast boches will wave 
the flag of liberty. 


Kilgore-Celler ill 
Depression, Say Small B 


UMW Autonomy 


By HARVEY O’CONNOR 

SPRINGFIELD, HI., Aug. 28 
FP). From a modest two-story 
home in Springfield, Ray Edmund- 
son, former president of District 12, 
United Mine Workers, is conducting 
a national campaign which he be- 
lieves will restore autonomy to 20 
UMW districts whose international 
board representatives are now ap- 
pointed. 


The showdown on the ‘autonomy’ 


GROPPERGRAMS 


+ H.G@OLDSTEIN 


What de ad Diino 6 Bite Inoe? 
The answer is very plain. 
Just a word of truth on Russia 


you 


grams, care Daily Worker. 60 K. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS: 


If you are moving to a new 
address, please give us two 
weeks notice of the address 
please include old and. new 
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kus convention opens at the Gibson 


Gains Noted 


fight comes Sept. 12, when the 
UMW convention meets in Cincin- 
nati, Edmundson expects a ma- 
jority of the delegates to vote to 
restore autonomy. 

Edmundson claims that 85 per- 
cent of Illinois delegates to the 
national convention will support 
the drive to reestablish district elec- 
tion of international board mem- 
bers. 


“We know we're up against a 
stiff fight at Cincinnati,” Edmund- 
son declared. “Against us is the 
cleverest, most resourceful strategist 
in America—John L. Lewis. But 
fighting with us will be the ma- 
jority of delegates who are tired 
of domination and dictatorship 
from the international office. 


“We'll have a solid block of 750 
votes against us—the delegates from 
dead and ghost locals who are on 
the payrolls. We estimate that 
there will be gt least 200 ‘delegates’ 
from the national payroll, 300 from 
District 50 and 200 from the various 
provisional and district payrolls. 

“On the other hand we're sure 
of 90 percent of the delegates from 
District 31, northern West Virginia, 
70 percent from District 7 in the 
anthracite and heavy delegations 
from other provisional districts.” - 

Edmundson’s forces will demand 
a rolicall on the autonomy issue, 
which requires 30 percent of the 
delegates. Autonomy delegates will 
hold a caucus the day before the 


Hotel in Cincinnati. 

We're not scared of John’ L. 
Lewis,” Edmundson asserted, “We 
know he’s ‘invincible.’ So were the 

Nazis until they hit Stalingrad.” 


Ave., yesterday. 


‘mings said: 

“Cooler and wiser thinking by 
saner businessmen has brought the 
realization that planned thinking 
of the type of the Kilgore-Celler 
bill is not only a necessity for post- 
war economic prosperity, but will 
also be far less expensive to the 
taxpayer than a do-nothing policy.” 
For this reason, he said, the 
American Business Congress is 
urging all members of the Senate 
and House to defeat the George bill 
and pass the Kilgore-Celler bill. 

“Without all the provisions of 
the Kilgore-Celler bill,” Cummings 
said, “we cannot escape unemploy- 
ment on a scale possibly double 
that of 1932, nor can business hope 
to see reconversion speedily and 
smoothly accomplished.” 
INSURANCE FOR ALL GROUPS 

Warning American businessmen 
that the Kilgore-Celler bill is not 
a “labor” measure but a guarantee 
of insurance for all groups, Cum- 
mings lashed _out against the 
“states rights,” give-nothing George 
bill which, he said, “represents the 
thinking of those who have learned 
nothing from the past 15 years.” 

The George bill, he said, “as- 
sumes that vast unemployment is 
inevitable, that nothing can be 


done to prevent it, and that it is 
better to let nature take its course, 


or easily available suburb — 
wanted te rent six or seven- 


room house with yard or play 
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Business men must not permit themselves to be misled by propaganda 
against the Kilgore-Celler bill but must realize that this bill is insurance 
business depression and bankruptcy, Stanley J. ( 
the American Business Congress, told a press conference at the Advertising Club, 23 Park 


Speaking for the American Business Congress which represents 2,000 small business 
men throughout the country, Cum- > 


small business men’s groups, farm and even large constructive-minded 


771 


iness Men 


New York director of 


--— An Editorial 


Who Is Heading Toward Doles? 


MAJORITY of the House Ways and Meuns Committee, con- 
temptuous of the will of the people, went so far as to strike out 
from the Senate George bill even those points that promised i 
finance transportation of war workers to their home towns and retrain- 
ing for civilian pursuits. ; 

If any one still had doubts as to the designs of the combination 
of Republicans and anti-Roosevelt Democrats, tls last move should 
dispel them. These reactionaries are driving straight along the path ~ 
to a sharp decline in production, unprecedented unemployment, starva- 
tion, wage cuts, open shop drives and Hoovervilles. They cynically 
reject all suggestions to take into account the plight of the many mil- 
lions of war workers who face an early layoff since the end of the 
major phase of the war is certainly in sight. 

Dewey calls this a program for “doles” instead cf jobs. The Herald 
Tribune dignifies this demagogy with a laudatory editorial. But eren 
the Tribune has to admit that m labor ranks ic is Dewey's program 


that is viewed as one that leads to “doles” and it is precisely for that 
reason that the New York State AFL convention, like many others, 
endorsed Roosevelt. 

eee eee 
against the Kilgore-Murray-Truman Bill, the very measure that sees 
the possibility of an economy to afford every one employment or a 
stable business and make rellag — 


LABOR DISUNITY 


Why have the reactionaries rallied the votes so far? One mam 
reason is the disunity in labor ranks. The CIO, AFL and Railroad 
Brotherhoods have joined on the Kilgore bill. But instead of making 
this unity effective through a united vigorous drive, AFL leaders are 
sniping the CIO. Labor united could give a powerful lead to 
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employers for an orderly reconversion. But labor divided encourages 
reactionary efforts to split other groupe. of pepole away from labor. 
Moreover, r 
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- Reentered 
Act of March 8, 1879. 


Paris ‘es : 


1 is one of those cities which represents the con- 
| science of mankind, the joy of civilized men and 
women. When Paris rids itself of the sewer-animals, the 
Nazis, the whole world feels a quickening of the pulse. 
A lump rises in the throat of mankind and tears of relief 
and jubilation fill the eyes. It was that way with Moscow 
in November, 1941, with Leningrad last winter. 
| The freedom of Paris represents the war of libera- 
tion racing into a new phase. The backbone of German 
power was broken on the Soviet front, as the people of 
Paris well understand. The shell of German power in the 
- West was cracked by American and Allied armies in Nor- 
mandy and the Riviera. Now the people of Paris have 
‘risen for the coup de grace. The United Nations now 
' bring war to German soil itself, as both the Allies in the 
5 West and the Red Army in the East strike for Berlin. 
a! But Paris signifies something else too. The fact that 
50,000 members of the French Forces of the Interior, 
1 ‘aided by hundreds of thousands of civilians, did the job 
25 by themselves represents the complete merger of the 
9 people's movement with the regular armies of the United 
Nations. France, which gave the world the first popular 
1 armies, the levee en masse, is showing a splendid example 
of spectacular organization, unity, self-sacrifice—a syn- 
thesis of the armed people with the armies of their allies. 
Hitler tried to suppress this. Many newspapers in 
this country maligned this underground movement, even 
tried to deny it. Now it comes into its own, as it has in 
Vugoslavia, in Greece, in northern Italy, in Poland and 
almost everywhere else in Europe. We have said that 
this is a people's war of national liberation. Who will 
deny this now, after Paris? 
In fact, when. Paris fell without a struggle four years 
ago, the Nazi appeared invincible. : Traitors and cowards 
and gluttons rallied to Hitler’s fifth column. Defeatism 
_ surged throughout the western world. Barbarism prepared 
to saddle humanity with decadence, treachery, slavery. 
| But Paris has risen to free herself. The common people 
3 do the job, loyal to their historic traditions. 
ot | Four years ago, an American ambassador, William C. 
Bullitt, handed Paris over to the enemy. He had the gall 
. : to boast of it, and appeasers everywhere rubbed their 
| greasy hands in satisfaction. Today, Paris brushes the 
William Bullitts of France aside. And when Frenchmen 
think of America, they think of our powerful, healthy, 
' democratic Gls, the soldiers who are now helping to rout 
the Germans throughout France with such lightning speed. 
5 It is the America of Franklin D. Roosevelt toward 
which France looks and which France welcomes. The 
5 5 miserable Bullitt, trying to sneak back to the scene of 
t his crimes, is virtually forgotten. His Munichite friends, 
both in France and America, have suffered defeat. But 
they still have yet to be routed here. 
| Let us honor Paris in the spirjt which she showed in 
this great battle. Let us press on to victory with the 
growing host of democratic millions, press on to the hand- 
clasp with our Soviet friends. 


Dr. Tobias for FDR 
HEN Dr. Channing Tobias announced his strong sup- 


. N port of Mr. Roosevelt, his act stressed the nonpartisan 
character of the demand for the President's reelection. 
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leaders, is a lifelong Republican. His active endorsement 
of the President for a fourth term is based on his patriotic 
_~ { appreciation that Mr. Roosevelt is needed in the White 
House. 

id That endorsement aleo arises — Dr. Tobias’ recog- 
gnmition of how the President's reelection will strengthen 
__{ the fight for the Negro people's rights. He was a promi- 
nmnent member of the first committee appointed by Gov. 
ei Thomas E. Dewey, Republican presidential candidate, but 
resigned from it, along with other outstanding members, 
when Dewey ditched and betrayed the anti-discrimination 

legislation which the Committee recommended. He is in 

| @ peculiarly good position to know how hollow and hypo- 
_ | critical are the Republican Party’ s pretensions to an 
interest in the discrimination issue. His indictment of 


that policy is opposed to the best interests of the Negro 
people and to the nation’s welfare. 
His agreeing to serve on NC-PAC and the active 
bac * 1 the President's candidacy which that involves 
do muct eee and fietions which the 
n hi anc e ene 
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— They're Saying in Washington 


Clarifying the Issues 


Dr. Tobias, one of the nation’s outstanding Negro 


Dewey’s “states rights” stand emphasizes how much 


% WASHINGTON. 
2 I was talking with. 
CIO people in the mid- 
west a few weeks ago, I 


found a general impatience 


with “talk.” They felt there 
had been too much general prop- 


aganda on the need for political 
action. They wanted action. They 
wanted organization. 


This is a perfectly healthy feel- 
ing, and I hope. peux. 

that by this 
time PAC has 85 
more ward and 
precinct organi- 
zation in such, 
large industrial!“ 
centers as De- 
troit and Chi- 
cago than it had 
when I was 
there. 


But it seems to me that there 
is another problem which has not 
yet been solved and which as a 
matter of fact is becoming in- 
creasingly acute. This is the 
problem of making the issues in 
this campaign clear to the people. 


Im afraid that those who 
think that the issues are all plain 
enough and that political educa- 
tion can be divorced from organi- 
zation and relegated to a second- 
ary place are making a mistake. 
They are underestimating the 
powers of confusion which are 
active on our political scene. 


It is evident enough that. 


the Repulicans and Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey are vulnerable 
on every major issue. It is also 


evident that opportunities are 


not being seized, that the weak 
points in the GOP armor are not 
being attacked, that Dewey’s 
fantastic double-talk is not being 


exposed. 


Example of 
Kilgore Bill 


A case in point was the stated 
of the Republicans on the Kil- 
gore bill. Here the GOP has been 
demanding action on reconver- 
sion—and then an almost solid 
Republican phalanx in the Senate 


many people, how many war 
workers, got a chance to under- 
stand the role of the Republicans 
on this issue. 

Or there was the farce of 
Governor John Bricker's out- 


~stretched hand to Gerald L. K. 


Smith and Smith’s gratitude in 
selecting Bricker as his running 
mate on the America First ticket 
—followed only belatedly by 
Dewey’s rejection of Smith and 
even then only on the grounds 
that he * incited. racial prej- 
udice, 

There is the little matter 5 
Dewey's remarkable attack 
the Dumbarton Oaks 2 
only a. few days before it was 
scheduled to meet to develop 
plans for an international se- 
curity organization. Then, of 
course, there is Dewey’s stand on 
the soldier vote issue, the brazen 
denial of the ballot to hundreds 
of thousands 6f servicemen. 

With only two and a half 
months to go before election day, 
I am afraid it is necessary to 
conclude that the Democratic 


National Committee will not do 


an adequate job of clarifying 
these and similar issues. 


No Follow-up 
Since Convention 


There was, it is true, something 
of a beginning made in the 
speeches at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention by Governor 
Robert Kerr of Oklahoma and 
others. There were effective at- 
tacks on the GOP foeign policy 
‘record. Some of the speeches were 
marred by a partisan approach. 
But at least it was something. 
There has been no follow-up 
since, 

The Republican setup is al- 
ready working full blast. It is 
working from New York and Al- 
bany and it is working from 
Washington. It is not at all 


Worth Repeating 


unusual for Republican Senators 
and Congressmen to have state- 
ments and speeches written for 


them and. distributed promptly to 


newspaper offices. There is as yet 
no comparable publicity~ machin- 
ery in the Democratic National 
Committee. At any rate, it is not 
functioning. 

One reason for this is the 
inability of most of the Demo- 
cratic politicians to think in 
terms of issues. There is too much 
of a tendency to think that 
Roosevelt can carry the whole 


burden of the campaign. And 


then there is the simple fact that 
the real issues of this campaign 
cannot be discussed solely in 
party terms. 


Certainly on every legislative 
issue such as soldier vote, recon- 
version and poll tax, there was 
collusion between Republicans 
and die-hard Southern polltaxers. 
The lineup in Congress has never 
been between Democrats and Re- 
publicans. It has been between 
those who supported the Presi- 
dent’s policies and those who op- 
posed them, regardless of party. 

It is hard to attack the Repub- 
licans without hurting the feel- 
ings of some of their associates 
in the Democratic Party. And 80 
the Democratic National Com- 


‘mittee has consistently failed to 


tackle the explosive soldier vote 
issue. . 


This whole problem is all the 
more important because the GOP 
publicity apparatus has unoffi- 
cially enlisted so much of the 


press and radio. It is, of course, 


easier to suggest the problem 
than to solve it. But it seems 
obvious to me that this’ need for 
real discussion of the issues is 
something that deserves the most 
Serious consideration of the CIO 
and of all the forces arrayed be- 
hind the President. 


* 


by Adam Lapin — 


LONDON DAILY WORKER’S leading editorial of July 29, which 


country as.is Mr. Amery's maintenance of the deadlock in India. The 
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such an array of government 


of Africa and its people. 
Negro newspapers today 
carry more news of Africa 
than ever before, and there 
is no little discussion of 
what role the United States 
Will play in Africa, of the 
future of Ethiopia and Li- 
beria, of self - government 
for British West Africa, 
and of the need for drastic 
reforms in the Union of 
South Africa. Most widely 


discussed is the question of whether the 
claims of African and other colored peoples 
will receive proper representation and con- 


sideration at the peace conference. 


All of this, of course, simply means that 
The Negro is keenly aware of the stakes of 
freedom in this war. Along with the higher 
level reached among the Negro people in their 
struggle for full rights in this country, there 
has developed a closer relationship to the 
struggles of other oppressed peoples. One 
widely circulated Negro weekly, for example, 
features columns on India, China, and Latin 


America, &s well as news of Africa. 


ts * * 


1— is, however, one dangerous element 
stili too often noticeable in the ey © 


Views On Labor News 


o 


in the entire length and breadth of the 


jand that has endorsed Thomas E. Dewey. I 
don't doubt that there will be one such local 
by the time the ballots are cast in Novem- 
ber. But Republican ben eee to find the 
animal is as AMUSING as it % x 
is indicative of organized wz a 

labor’s solid backing for tgße 

President. The nearest that 
the Republicans came to 
‘their objective was the dis- 
‘covery that at Salt Lake . 
City, Utah, officials of two : 
“locals of the CIO,” re- 
signed from the CIO’s Po- 
litical Action Committe. 

That deserved a front 5 

page splash in the World- N n and, 
presumably, in the rest of the Scripps- 
Howard chain, with other newspapers, too, 
grabbing up the story. On the following day, 
Republican national chairman Herbert 
Brownell saw the Utah event as “sympto- 
matic of a nationwide resentment.” 


The much-featured story that has brought 
such joy in Brownell’s office, identifies the 
locals as just “Locals 65 and 72 of the CIO.” 
The internationals of which they are affili- 
ates, were not given. All that counted were 
some quotations from the alleged officials 
protesting against being “instructed” on 
whom to: vote for. 

Utah, where unions are comparatively new 


By SARAH WINSTON 
. national go-to- school“ drive 
has just been started. It is spon- 
sored jointly by the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor and the U. S. Office of Edu- . 


ing it. 


The aim of this drive is to keep 
boys and girls of high school age 
throughout the country in school, 
until they have completed their 
high school courses, or until they 
have gone through a well-planned 
work-school program. i 

"The seriousness of the problem 
ean be judged from the fact that 


* —.— nas undertaken to deal 
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ee the American Negro, as we 

said in this column last week, rejects as 
an insult the “Back-to-Africa” mouthings of 
a 4 Bibs or a Gerald L. K. Smith, that does 
not mean that he is indifferent to the future 


trance into the war. In 1940-41, 
we reached an all-time high of 
7,250,000 high school students 
for the country as a whole. Today, 


one out of every seven of those 
has left schoo!—without complet- able. 


This exodus didn’t take place 
all at once; and it isn’t over yet. 


by Alphaeus Hunton 


(Pinchhitting for Max Yergan) 


thinking about the darker peoples of the 


world. It is the tendency to view the prob- 
lem as one of conflict between darker-skinned 
people in general and white people in general. 
This is the basis of the racial separatism 
advocated by Marcus Garvey and by the 
surviving remnants of his followers today. 
This is the basis of a George S. Schuyler’s 
cynical defeatism and his argument for .a 
long war as aiding the Negro’s cause. Like- 
wise, it is the basis of some recent prophecies 
of a third World War between the races. 
The National Negro congress has con- 
sistently championed the solidarity of Ne- 
gro and white labor. The National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People at 
its recent convention in Chicago gave con- 
vincing expression to this principle. These 
and other Negro organizations and inter- 


‘racial bodies, together with organized labor, 


must increase their efforts toward promoting 
clarity of thinking among both Negro and 
white Americans with respect to racial is- 
sues, not only in domestic affairs but in 
international affairs. 
* * * 

LL enemies of the United Nations know 

that in narrow racial nationalism they 
have a fertile field in which to sow their 
seeds of division and discord. The doubts, 
suspicions, and outright lies voiced by a 
Norman Thomas, a Gerald Smith, or a. 


By George Morris 


and few, is a mighty faraway place to go to 
in search of a “national trend.” It only 
illustrates that the powerful GOP machine 
with all the thousands of news gatherers 
that it has at its bidding, has found the 
field about as barren as a Utah desert. 
* * 

A SYMPTOM of the same desperation with 

equal success, was shown recently in 
Connecticut, a strong union state, where 
Lady Clare Luce went slumming politically. 


Her managers thought it would be nice if — 


she could be nominated as a “friend of 
labor.” So all the king’s men were dis- 
patched to all corners of the nutmeg state 
to find a “labor” man who would be willing 
to deliver a nominating speech for her. The 
extensive search brought forth one John 
Napolitano, a member of the union in the 
General Electric plant at Bridgeport. 


Napolitano behaved admirably. He eulo- 
gized Clare as a “thoroughly fested and con- 
sistently loyal friend of labor.” If only Fred 
Blycher, chairman of the Political Action 
Committee in the CIO union, had not blasted 
out with an announcement that Napolitano 
spoke only for himself, all would be fine. 

Republicans have made much of the sup- 
port they have in the offices of John L. 
Lewis and William Hutcheson, boss over the 
AFL’s carpenters. To this date, not a single 


known local of the United Mine Workers or 


Making the Grade 


was probably higher. 


reaction and war. 
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POSTWAR PROBLEM 
We are going to emerge from 
this war with the greatest produc- 
tive plant in our history; and un- 
less we use it to the fullest, we 
shall be facing in a short time 
economic chos, and the seeds of 
It is clear 
that the hundreds of thousands of 
young people who have poured in- 
to “dead-end,” unskilled jobs, 


Thomas Dewey, as to the selfish, imperialistic 
schemes of the leading Allied powers, either 
individually or together; find an open ear 
among those who are already persuaded that 
the white world is arrayed against the col- 
ored world. 


The influence of the defeatist forces among 
the Negro people and among white workers 
must be nullified by driving home in graphic 
and inescapable terms the realization that 
no nation or group of people can find se- 
curity and democracy today outside of a 
framework of world-wide security and de- 
mocracy in which all groups and nations 
work together for their mutual benefit. 


The idea of a separatist “Back-to-Africa” 
movement is a reactionary pipe-dream; op- 
posed to the objectives of the United Nations 
and opposed to the determination of the 
Negro people to win full democratic rights 
in this country to which they owe alle- 
giance. Just as the struggle here will be won 
through the close collaboration and unity of 


the progressive forces in every section of the 


population, so the liberation and progress 
of the African people and other colonial sub- 
jects must come about through the concerted 
efforts of the United Nations, first, in win- 
Ding a decisive victory over fascism and, 
second, in building a new world of ee 
justice, and peace. The darker peoples in 

every land have helped in the winning of the 
war, and their full cooperation on a demo- 
cratic basis will be essential in the winning 


of the peace. 


Wanted: One Local Union 
To Support Dewey 


Carpenters has endorsed Dewey. But en- 
dorsements for Roosevelt are running into 
many scores. The report in the Daily Worker 
Tuesday from Joe Dougher on the Anthra- 
cite region that “so far no local union offi- 
cial has dared to come out openly for Dewey” 


is typical of what we have been receiving 


from all coal areas. Republicans have made 
the mistake of viewing the support that 


Lewis received on some economic questions 


as political ee of the President. 
* — 8 
ABS for the Carpenters, some of ite largest 
locals have adopted Roosevelt resolutions. 
But in most cases, carpenter sentiment was 


shown in the unanimously adopted resolu- 
tions for Roosevelt at state AFL conventions - 


of Ohio, Illinois, Massachusetts, Pennsylva- 
nia, New York, and the rest of the 18 
states that have acted. Carpenter delegates 
voted along with the rest. 

But the Republicans still hold two trump 
cards—confusion and hopes of a light vote 
on election day. They count on using their 
tremendous advantage in controlling the 
bulk of the press and other such weapons 
and in the fact that so many millions of 
workers have moved to war industry loca- 
tions. Reactionaries sneeringly say: “So they 
have the votes, but they won't east them.” 
That is the big challenge that labor must 
meet and therein lies the effectiveness of the 
CIO’s Political Action Committee and the 
soon to be organized AFL local political ac- 
tion bodies. Only 10 weeks are left. 


„o- lo- school ‘ Drive . 
Prepares for Postwar World 


age range in our whole population; 
while the remaining two million 
were 16 or 17, or two out of every 
five of that age. As to the thou- 
sands under 14 who are also em- 
ployed, there are no figures avail- 
Last summer more than 
half of the 14-17 year olders were 
at work; this summer, the figure 


utmost clarity in the years ahead 
on the problems of national and 
international unity. The racists 
and the “nationalists” will be ply- 
ing their old trades, in new forms, 
at the same time more subtle and 
more intense than those we are 
already familiar with. It will take 
a truly enlightened citizenry to 
skirt the shoals that will be cre- 
ated for us hy the enemies of the 


‘vidual, 


‘retary Hull, I think there is a 


$10 a Day 
Minimum W age 

Ridgefield, Conn. 
Editor, Daily Worker: , 
national income are essentials for 
postwar America. One way to get 
such would be to set a minimum 
wage of $10 a day. The purchas- 4.41 a 
ing power of the people would | 1755 
be great; the wheels of industry x Pe 
would run and there would be 
almost a traffic jam on the as- 
sembly line. A $10 minimum wage 
with full employment would de 
in accord with the warning of 
Bernard Shaw when he told the 
British people that the only way 
to save capitalism in England f 
would be with an income of 8.0% 
or more a year for each indi- 
D. M. 8. 
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Change the Name! : 
Boston, Mass. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I'd like to express appreciatiéih 955 
of your fine paper. It stands ae 
without an equal today. bo ae 

I have a suggestion for a slight 
improvement. It seems to me that 
“Change the World” for the title 
column is a little bit behind 
events today. It smacks too coy 
of the old days before right of 
collective bargaining was won. 

How about another more mod- 
ern name for one of your finest - 
columns? Mike's writing is too 
good for him to drag it down 
with an outmoded name. i 

A SERVICEMAN COMRADE, * 

— pe 143 
Good Words 3 EV a 
Editor, Daily Worker: hae 

Please accept for yourself, 1 
board members and the staff of 
the Daily Worker and The 
Worker my thanks for the 5 
triendly greetings sent to me a2 1 
my 75th birthday, Aug. 6. 

Of all the contacts made a 
my long life not one has given 
me so much satisfaction as my 
association with our paper. I am 
proud of its standing and of its 
steady improvement. 

“You all” are doing a unique 
and grand job and Im glad to 
have contributed a small amount, 
MRS. SUSAN H. WOODRUFF. 


Ed. Note: Mrs. Woodruff is one 
of the owners of our paper. 


* 
Dewey-Dulles 
: New Haven, Conn, 
Editor, Daily Worker: | 
There has been much specula- 
tion in the newspapers about why 
Dewey sent Dulles to talk to See- 


very simple reason. Dewey knows 
nothing about international af- 
fairs and does not dare to discuss 
them face to face with anyone so 
well versed as the: Secretary of 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

Lately the papers up here 
been running more letters favor 
ing President Roosevelt. This is 
interesting because all these peo- . 
ple are strongly Republican. we 
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Red, White and Blue Billboard: 


See ee 
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Allis Chalmers workers use four-foot letters to tell 
Allis residents why they should get out and vote in 
November. The above is one of three mammoth billboards sponsored by the Allis Chalmers Workers Union, 
Local 248, United Auto Workers, CIO, to launch the registration drive. More than 25,000 workers going 
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| Registration Campaign 
launched Here by CIO-PAC © 


The City CIO Political Action 
Committee yesterday launched its 
drive to get New Yorkers te regis- 
ter for the November elections and 
submitted to all City CIO unions 
a full outline of educational and 
organizational steps necessary to 
boost the number of registered 
voters. 

The drive is launched in prepara- 
tion for Registration Week, Oct. 9 
to 14. The CIO’s aim is to reach 
not only labor but also the city’s 
8,200,000 civilians who are eligible 
to register and vote. 

Warning that doorbell ringing, 
resolutions and committees for re- 
electing President Roosevelt are 
lost “unless those upon whom you 


rely to respond are registered to 
vote,” the City CIO-PAC recom- 
mended: : 

1. Widespread issuance of spe- 
cially prepared leaflets and posters 
directed to the general electorate, 
union members, night shift workers 
and first voters. 

2. Holding of special CIO mem- 
bership meetings between Sept. 3 
and 30 to mobilize union members. 
3. Organization of street corner 
rallies during Registration Week, 
Oct. 9 to 14. 

4. Use of radio for e 
appeals. 

Organizational recommendations 
include: 


1. Breakdown of union member- 
ship lists into assembly and con- 
gressional districts. 

2. Formation of registration com- 
mittees in all shops, with surveys 
made to determine who has been 
registered in the past, how many 
first voters and how many require 
literacy tests. 

3. Issuance of registration cards 
to union members who will turn in 
cards after registering. 

4. A recruitment drive foe regis- 
tration. canvassers. 

5. General mailings by all local 
unions from Sept. 15 to Oct. 5. 

6. Special meetings to be held 


by community organizations from 


Sept. 1 to Sept. 15. 


Phila., Reading 
Mines Seized 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 23 (UP).— 
President Roosevelt today directed 
Secretary of Interior Harorld L. 
{ckes to take over all the Pennsyl- 
Vania properties of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal & Iron Co., where 
strikes have interfered with anthra- 
cite production. 


An executive order, directing Ickes 
to “take possession of and operate 
all mines, collieries and facilities” of 
the company, was issued on recom- 
mendation of War Mobilization Di- 
rector James F. Byrnes. 


The War Manpower Commission 
Selective Service, the War Depart- 
ment and the Department of Justice 
were directed to cooperate with 
Ickes. 

More than 4,000 miners in three 
of the company’s anthracite mines 
in the Shenandoah and Mahoney 
City, Pa., areas have been out on 
an unauthorized wildcat strike, for 


Shows FDR 


Complete Gallup Count 


Of Normal Vote Method 


The Board of Elections was ordered yesterday by 


Justice Thomas A. Aurelio of the New York Supreme Court 
to accept the registration of Capt. Eugene B. Sullivan. 


Aurelio ruled that the soldier had 


the right to vote without resorting 
to a war ballot if he expected to be 
preent in his election district on 
election day. 

Capt. Sullivan, on leave as counsel 


kor the Sanitation Department, was 


Queen-Nassau 


Job Parley 


Endorsed by eight management 
groups and 32 local unions, a Con- 
ference on Full Employment will be 
held tomorrow night (Friday) at 
Lost Batallion Hall, 93-29 Queens 
Bivd., with Rep. Emanuel Celler as 
speaker, the arrangements commit- 
tee of the Queens-Nassau Shop 
Delegates Conference announced. 
Managements as weil as represen- 
tatives of all shops in the Queens- 
Nassaue area, irrespective of unions 
affected, have been invited to at- 
tend, according to Hal Simon of the 
United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers, CIO, and Daniel 
Willet, of the AFL’s International 
Association of Machinists. 

“We must be guaranteed that 
there will be no more Brewsters,” 
they declared refering to the Brew- 
ster Aeronautical C vv. 
Nine AFL, 19 CK 

pendent and one 
hood local are: listed among the 
unions endorsing the conference. 
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Phone: Hopewell 85 


City Office: 1 Union Square 
Phone: GRamercy 17-8659 


in Lead 


President Roosevelt leads in 28 states with a total of 


286-electoral votes and Thomas Dewey in 20 states with 245 


votes, according to the first complete pre-campaign survey 


in 48 states conducted by George 


Gallup, director of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion. 


Incomplete results of the poll 
appearing in the Scripps-Howard 
papers during the past weeks had 
shown the President trailing be- 
hind the Scripps-Howard candidate, 
Dewey. Gallup tried to comfort 


Dewey supporters by telling them 


that the President’s margin was 

arrow.“ 
The Gallup Poll was working it- 

self up to a Dewey victory until .the 


Fortune magazine poll, a week ago,’ 


gave Roosevelt a wide margin over 
Dewey. According to figures of an 
August survey, Fortune found that 


seven ‘weeks. 


72.4 percent of the public expected 


Gov't Charges Railroads Have 
Violated Anti-Trust Laws 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 23 (UP).—The Department of 
Justice today charged the Association of American Railroads, 
47 western carriers and their chief executives, and two bank- 


ing houses with violations of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act in collu- 
sive rate fixing and by discouraging. 
_ improvements in service and equip- 


The banking houses of J P. Mor- 


American Railroad Association, the 
Western Association of Railway 
Executives and 31 other individuals. 


about 1932 and continuing to the 
present time, have been engaged 
in an unlawful combination and 
conspiracy in restraint of trade and 
commerce in the transportation of 
freight and passengers among the 
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a Roosevelt victory while 66.4 per- 


Offers Ton a 
GLORIOUS VACATION 


Excellent Entertainment 
All Sports © Dancing 


Place reservations d weeks iz 
advance. Laber Day reservations 
new accepted. 


MODERATE RATES 


FREQUENT FRAINS FROM GRAND CEN- 
TRAL STATION TO PAWLING WITH 
BUS COU:NECTION TO CAMP 


cent felt that way in July. 


129 New Polio 
Cuses in Week 


The New York City Health De- 
partment reported an approximate 
25 percent increase in the death 
rate for the week, with 129 new 
cases Of voliomyelitis, an increase of 
21 over the preceding week, and 12 


Want a New 
Exciting Summer 
V acation? 
Vacation the 
Jefferson School 
Way at 
ARROW HEAD 


THenville, N. . 


0 


a 


— — 


deaths from this cause as compared 
with 12 of the week before. 


Although only two deaths were 


attributed to heat last week, deaths 


from all causes numbered 1,602 an 
increase of 314 over the preceding 
week; and in place of the ‘expected’ 
rate of 8.8, the general death rate 
for the week was 11. 

Increased infant mortality was 
recorded, 91 deaths being reported, 
as against 70 of the previous week. 


WHAT'S ON 


RATES: What's Ga notices fer the Daily 
and The Werker are 35e per line (6 words te 
a line—3 lines misimem. — 
DEADLINE: Daily at 12 Neos, For Sua- 
day, Wednesday at 4 P.M. 


floor 
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MAUD’S 
SUMMER RAY 


North Branch, Sullivan County, N. v. 
Telephone: Calliceen 95 


LARRY GRANT and ORCH, 


ALL SPORTS - LAKE -°DRAMATICS 


SENSIBLE RATES 
“OPEN FOR ROSH HASHONO” 


Erie R.. te Callicoon — Private cars from 
your heuse direct te MAUD’S 
Dally Mountain Transit Line Buses 


zA CITY INFORMATION: Dickens 2-5786 
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music, 
Subs, 750. From 10 
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parties, etc. 
RATES: $34 PER WEEK 

$6 PER DAY 
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refused the right to register last 
July 28 because he wore an army 


uniform. According to the Dewey 


“soldier-can’t vote law,“ a member 
of the armed forces whether he is 
m New York or not on election day 
is required to use the soldier ballot. 
Refusal to permit Capt. Sullivan to 
vote as any other qualified citizen 
was made by John G. Dallas, deputy 
chief clerk at the Ceneral Board 
of Registration and upheld by Com- 
missioner David B. Costuma. 

The captain took the case to 
court. Aurelio said: “There are thus 
two methods of registering and vot- 
ing open to a person in the armed 
forces. If he is present in person, 
he may register and vote as any 
other qualified citizen; if he be- 
lieves that he will be unable to be 


present in his election district on 


his residence on the day of election, 
he may apply to vote by the war 
ballot method.” 


o Phone’ Hopewelt junction 276 
K. . Station: Pawling, M. . 


Only 65 Miles from V. . C. 


EVERY CONCEIVABLE SPORT ano 
- RECREATION 
GOLF FREE on PREMISES 


TENNIS - Night TENNIS - HANDBALL 
SWIMMING - BOATING - HORSEBACK 
BASEBALL - CYCLING, Ete. 


OUR FOOD IS TOPS 
For the Utmost in Vacation 
Value CHOOSE HILLTOP 


Under direction of 


Paul Wolfson - Sol Rothauset 
. v. Offee: 277 BROADWAY 


BEACON VARIETY GROUP 
ALLEN NURSE and His DECCA 
RECORDING OBCHESTRA 


Send Reservations with Deposit for 
best accommodations. Dormitory 
space only available for Labor Day 


Weekend. We are accepting all 
reservations for Rosh Hoshanah (4 
days minimum) weekend. 

N. T. Office 2-6 p.m., 207 4th Ave 
Room 1801 - Phone ST. 9-0624 
Bronx Office - OL. 5-6900, 9 a.m.-6 p.m 
(Reduction to members of armed 


services and merchant marine) 


PLAN NOW FOR AN 
INDIAN SUMMER 


VACATION 


Accommodations available from 
Sept. 4-19 only. Make reservations 
now for the Jewish Holiday Week- 
end September 15-19. 


Louis Pasternak, Mgr. 
MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 
RATES: $33 and $35 per week 


$6 per day 3 
N. T. OFFICE Ne, 1 UNION SQUARE 
Wingdale 2461 AL, 4-8024 
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members of the Commu- 


nist Political Association deep- 
ly appreciate The Worker. They 
have great pride in its attractive 
appearance; the light it sheds on 
the’ many com- 
plex problems of 
the present; the 
clarity it brings 
to all who read 
it; its ability to 
scoop all other 
newspapers in 
presenting the 
kind of war, labor and national 
news of great concern to the 
average American today. 
But too often The Worker is 
taken for granted. 
oe * * 5 
IGURES show that the circu- 
lation of The Worker sharply 
declined during July. A belated 
report reaching the Naticnal Of- 
fice of the CPA a few days ago 
indicates that The Worker lost 
2,102 reacers—subscribers, indi- 
vidual buyers at news- stands and 
from canvassers. New York is 
responsible for a major portion of 
this decrease, showing a loss of 


1,653 readers. But a number of 


other districts had a proportion- 
ate decline: New Jersey, 369; 
Michigan, 284; Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, 243; Ohio, 67; Western 
Pennsylvania, 52; Colorado, 50; 
and a number of other states 
smaller amounts. 


Only a few state organizations 
show any substantial increase. 
Illinois-Indiana gained 281 new 
readers, primarily as a result of 
increased bundle sales. Califor- 
nia, with its own paper, The 


‘People’s World, has nevertheless 


secured 289 new Worker readers. 
Wisconsin gained 92 subscribers 
and New England 33. There are 
some smaller increases to be noted 


in Minnesota, Maryland-Wash- 


ington and a number of other 
‘states. 


But the fact remains: The 


Worker has lost readers—a fact 


which should disturb all of us. 
What to do about it. 
« * * 

readers can be secured in 
the process of fulfilling the 
mass work in which CPA mem- 
bers are involved. The people 
seen regularly—the active forces 
in the labor movement and shops, 
collaborators in the communities 


and mass organizations, devoted 


campaign workers—can be readily 
transformed into regular readers 
of the paper if we plug away at 
getting new readers while con- 
ducting our mass activity. Only 
in this way will there be a steady 
increase in the circulation of the 
Therefore we ask all CPA mass 


workers to secure one subscrip- 
tion during the next period to 
overcome the present slump in 


the circulation. 7 


We ask community clubs to 
establish a press apparatus to 
supervise the circulation of the 
paper, with special attention to 
following-up renewals. 


We ask each club to establish 
Worker Brigades for. more sys- 
tematic canvassing with the paper, 
sale at factory gates, union halls 
and communities. 

We ask shop workers and trade 
unionists to take small bundle 
orders of the paper for sale in 
shops and to union members. 


And we call upon the state, 


county and club leaderships to 
place The Worker on the order 
of business and work out the 
necessary measures to bring about 
a decisive increase in the circu- 
lation of the paper within the 
next few months. 


w= 1. J. MORRIS. Ine. 
funeral Directors for the WO 


Soviet and American delegations® 


for Faults 


The vital three-power W ier e 
at Dumbarton Oaks in Washington are making headway. 
During the past few days the heads of the British, 


have presented their proposals on 
the form of world organization to 
be built after the war and the 
methods by which force against 
aggressors is to be applied. Sub- 
committees have been set up to 
deal with these two central prob- 
lems facing the conference. 


The discussions are being held 
behind closed doors. From what 
has been learned, however, there 
appears to be no serious conflict in 
the points of view presented in the| 
three reports. Each proposes some- 
what similar methods of tackling 
the problem of maintaining a prop- 
er relationships between the Great 
Powers who have to furnish the 
physical guarantees for peace, and 
the smaller nations in the leading 
body of the organization to be set 
up among peace-loving nations. 


Each set of. proposals also pro- 
vides for somewhat similar meth- 
ods for taking collective action 
against aggressors, differing pri- 
marily in detail. 


Meanwhile John Foster Dulles. 
Governor Dewey’s personal ambas- 
sador, who arrived in Washington 
Tuesday, reflected the Governor’s 
chip-on-the-shoulder attitude to- 
ward the conference by insisting 
that he be informed of all that is 
going on while refusing to make 
any commitments to keep the in- 
formation to himself. He indicated 
that the Governor reserves the 
right to “criticize” conference deci- 
sions before they are made public. 


The Governor appears to be far 
more anxious to “criticize” than to 


‘Labor Leaders 


Tour War Zone 


By HOWARD COWAN 


SUPREME HEADQUARTERS, 
ADVANCED COMMAND POST, 
AEF, Aug. 22 (Delayed) (UP).—Six 


the European battle zone dropped in 
cn Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower for 
luncheon today to get first-hand im- 
pressions of how the war is being 
run from the topside. 

The labor leaders, who flew to 
England in a transport plane, saii 
they had interviewed many GIs to 
get their ideas on how labor was 
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ald in making the discussions a 
success. He apparently has decided 


to. disregard the warning of Wen- 
dell Willkie last week that the 


GOP do nothing which would place 


the conference in jeopardy. 
GOP JUST COMPLAINS 


ones, GOP spokesmen appear to be 
disturbed by other aspects of the 
conference. They object to the fact 
that the press is not permitted to 


sit in on the discussions and that 


there are no women delegates. 
These Republican spckesmen evi- 


dently feel ant if the conference 


Besides Dewey’s attack on the 
conference a week ago in which he 
charged that it was planning dom- 
ination of small powers by the big 


should succeed in setting up a 
world organization that will keep 
the peace for many years to come, 
the world will be unable to enjoy it 
because there were no newspaper- 
men present and no women among 
the delegates. — 


Republican leaders have, at least, 
the merit of consistency. No inter- 
national postwar discussions have 
been held to date, and no plans 
looking to international coopera- 
tion devised, that have not been 
attacked by GOP spokesmen with 
the object of discrediting them. 


Starting with the first of the 
conferences on postwar relations— 
the world food and agriculture} 
gathering at Hot Springs, Va., last 
vear—they have obliquely or di- 
rectly tried to hamper every spe- 
cific measure looking toward world 
security and collaboration after the 
war. tas 
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Henry Ward Beer, president of tl he 
Federal Bar Association of N. 
York, Northern New Jersey 
Connecticut, and Rep. Samuel Dick- 
stein have appealed to Gov. Dewey 

for clemency for Morris U. Schappes, 
City College teacher who has al- a 
ready serve nine months of a sen- a 
tence arising out of the 1940 Rapp- 
Coudert witch-hunt in New ips 
schools. 


Congressman Dickstein’s plea % 
Dewey declared: b 


“I am sure that an analysis of 
the testimony upon which the 
man was convicted will clearly — : 


show that this conviction was not 
due to any deliberate violation Pr a 5 

the law. But for this convietion 
Schappes has been a useful mem 
ber of the community and I be- 
lieve he was sufficiently punished _ 
by his imprisonment so that he 
now warrants executive clemency — 
at this time. By cutting dows | 3 
Schappes“ imprisonment at this 
time you will be performing ey 
real 3 ae ee 


BUSINESS « PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY. 


Army and Navy 


TENTS of every description Cots. stoves, all 
eamping and hiking equipment in stock Get 
our prices ‘first GR 5 9073 HUDSON 
105 Third Ave. 


Baby Carriages & Juvenile Furniture 


U. S. labor leaders who are touring 


In Brooklyn and Queens It's 


BABYTOWNE 


70 Graham Ave., B Kn, N. v. Tel. EV. 7-8654 
3 Blocks from Broadway & Flushing Ave. 


LARGEST SELECTION OF 


BABY CARRIAGES 


NURSERY FURNITURE 
Cribs, Bathinettes, High Chairs, Strollers, 
Walkers and Youth Bed Suites 
Bridgetable Sets at Real Savings 
(Beth setres open Thurs. & Sat. till 9 a.m.) 


In the Bronx ard Manhattan It's 


SONIN‘S 


«1422 JEROME AVE., BRONX, WN. v. 
Northwest Cor. 170th St. Tel. rome 7-5761 


Beauty Farlors 


* 


Opticians - Optometrists 


I. KON BENOFF, 891 E. 149th St., N 7 Fire 
Auto. Burglary, Liability Compensation. e 
Tel, : ME 56-0984 


CARL BRODSKY — Every 
Room 808, 799 Broadway 


kind of 
GR 5 3826 


Laundries 


U. 8 FRENCH HAND LAUNDRY 9 Christopiner 
9-3732 Efficient. reasonable, all. 


insurance 
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OFFICIAL 1.W.O OPTICIAN 


Associated Optometrists 


255 West S4th St.. ar Seventh Ave n 
tel.: Ma. 1824 a Oaily 8 4.M.-2 So 5. n. aah BA ö 


I P FREEMAN Optometrist 


Men’s Wear 


NEWMAN nos Men’s and Young 
Clothing. 84 Stanton St., near Orchard. N YC 
Comradely attention. 


Mimeographing-Multigraphing 


PA Efficiency - Quality 
Tel.: GRamercy 5-9316 
ASK FOR BILL STENCIL OF CAPPY 


CO-OP MIMEO Service 
39 Union Sq. W. — Union Shop 
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tor Per. 
Goldstein « 227 EB i4ib St 


LOOK YOUNGER More Seantiful, 
manents $5.00 up 
Tel.: GR 5-8989 


Moving and Storage 


Postage Stamps 
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and China stamps Seno de tor 
“Stamp Want List“ showing prices 
we pay for Onited States Stamps 
(Free i? yov mention Worker! 


 STAMPAZINE 
$15 W dne St. New York in Nf. 
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Physicians 


DR CHERNOFP 223 Sérond Ave 2 5 
730 PM Sun IIa p fel GR 1 7607, 


Records - Music ee 
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Carpet Cleaning 


dust CLEANED 


FOR ONLY...... $3.24 


helping with the war effort. 
Frank F. Fenton, director of or- 


tion of Labor, said the soldiers were 
beginning to understand that “this 
strike talk is purely propaganda.” 

“Ninety per cent of them are in 
favor of unions,” said R. J. Thomas, 
president of the United Automobile 
Workers Union (CIO). 

Mr. Fenton said he had run across 


word was being passed arcund that 
they would not get their jobs back 
when they returned after the war. 

“We put a stop to that talk,” Mr. 
Fenton said. “We have 180 odd 
small and large contracts and every 
one guarantees that drafted or en- 
listed men go back with accumulated 
service to their same job or one of 
equal pay and status.” 

David McDonald, secretary of the 
United Steel Workers (CIO), saic¢ 
300,000 automobile workers and 200,- 
000 steel workers now in the service 
were being carried on the union 
rolls in good standing without pay- 
ing their dues, 

„It will be better to make a few 
too many tanks and guns than to 
slow the pace of production as vic- 
tory comes closer and let the war 
drag out months longer,” General ; 
| Eisenhower 4 ne 


1 Guard Vitamin C 
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ganization for the American Federa- 


about a half dozen who told bim Dr. J. 8. EFREMOFF 
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: Free Summer Storage 
ADDITIONAL CHARGE ter SHAMPOOING 
Free Delivery 3 Cle et r Queens 


lover —— (era nn , 


3263 “HIRD 
ME. 5.2151 


Clinie Notice 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT | 
I. W. O. Birth Control Center will 
have no session between August 
Ist and Labor Day. Will resume 
ctivity on September 5th. 
For further information call 
AL. 4-2321 : 


Dentists 


“YOUR 9x12 DOMESTIC te 


LEXINGTON STORAGE 
202-10 West 89th St. TR. 4-1575 


SPECIAL RATES FOR 


A “MUST” ALBUM 

Earl Rebinsen’s—Song fer Americans 
Jesse James - John Henry 

Abe Lincoln - Horace. * 
and others 
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BURL IVES Album 


POOL CAR SHIPMENTS TO 


California, Portland, Seattle. Den 
ver and States of Arizona, New 
Mexico, Wyoming and Teras. 
metern warehouse. Private reoms. ‘tnspectior 
tnvited. Leeal moving. Full-part tesds te-trem 
' Chiegge, Cleveland, Detroit, Atianta, Washing 
den, St. Louls and Florida, Attractive tes 
— Free estimates. Ne obligations 
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— MOVING—Storage, 248 7 £ 34th St. 
LE. .2-2840. Reasonable moving and storage 
rates Union shop 3 


FRANK | GIARAMITA. ‘Express and moving 
13 E. Tth St., “car Third Ave. Tel.: GR. 7 245° 


J. SANTINI, Lie. Long Distance Moving, Storage 
Reasonable rates. LEhigh 4-2222. * 


‘Surgeon Dentist 


147 FOURTH AVE., corner 14th St 
Fermer et 60 Fifth Ave 


Phone: AL. 4-3910 


Opticians - Optometrists 


Official TWO Bronx Opticians 


Eyes Examineo 
Preseri 


Here, experts remove unwanted ris perma. | 


potions 
FILLED 


nently, from your face. arms. tees ef bedy— * 

at VERY yf 1 & physician in 147 FOURTH AVE. 

attendance. t privacy Alse teaturing 13th & l4th Bits 

5 8 new 8 EYES EXAMINED 
time and money! Me- also tree ree 

consultation. By OCULIST 


110 st SLAC TROLS, 
Suites N @ Next te Saks 4th Street 


UGLY HAIR REMOVED FC REVER 
past a toremest — 4 e a 
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Phone: GR. 7-7553 


“PHE WAYFARING STRANGER” | 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP — 
184 Fourth Ave. Cor. '4th 8. 
Free Delivery Tel.: GR. 5-8580 

OPEN EVENINGS te 10 


Restaurants 


RUSSIAN SKAZKA 
222 W 46th 81. CH 4 * 


VIENNESE FOOD and ATMOSPHERE 


Little Vienna Restarant © 
„We 46th Street et. Sth snd Gth Aves, 
LUNCH SOc DINNER ese 

@ PARTIES OUR SPECIALTY 

e Music 


el. LO. 3-770 „ 
‘HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 


a ADE MOUNTAIN a 7 

RESTAURANT 
Quality Chinese Food 
197 Second Ave. - Bet. zm & 13th Sis. 
Phone: GR. 17-9444 
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Nera Ban Practiced by USLTA 
Must Be Abolished 


Bill Mardo 


3 Almost overlooked because of the campaign to crack down Jimerow 
28 in the big leagues, is the equally disgusting discrimination practiced 
ae by the United States Lawn Tennis Association moguls. 

Almost overlooked because tennis has been too long considered 
an exclusive,- tea-party sport, is the reactionary anti-Negro ban 
unobtrusively wielded by the Forest Hills dillettantes. 

But democracy can work on tlie tennis courts just as it does in 
the prize ring and on the track boards. Tennis, which is rapdily 
losing the phony untouchable aura purposely posed by the USLTA, 
is becoming more and more of a people’s sport. With this change in 
its atmosphere, as increasing numbers of workers become attracted 
to tennis, the USLTA is going to find it decidedly difficult to avoid 
answering the people’s indignation towards. their Jimcrow policy. 

„„ There was a wonderful example of the way tennis should be 
13 played, when the National Negro Tennis Tournament got under way 
mete last week. But suppose you read the fine letter we received in this 
| EG morning’s mail: 

Dear Bill: 

New York City was honored last week-end to have been host 
to the American Tennis Association, which held the annual National 
Negro Tennis tournament here. 

It was a grand event, lasted a week and brought forth a fine 
standard of tennis. Men’s singles winner was Lloyd Scott of Prairie 
View, Texas. This fellow has something on the ball. He’s deadly 
off the ground and quick as a flash with placements. 

If Scott was given a chance at Forest Hills against Kramer, 
Hunt and some of the other first ten boys, despite the fact that 
Scott has never had the opportunities and training as these boys, 
it would be difficult to tell the outcome. 

Tennis is a people's game. But the Negro people are barred from 
competition and membership in the United States. Lawn Tennis 
Association. Negro tennis players are good enough to fight and 
die; but some of the die-hards in the USLTA don't think they're 
good enough to play at Forest Hills. But it won't be long—and the 
decent sense of the American people which has come to the fore as 
never before in this people’s war won't let it be long. 

The Negro National Tennis Association—the ATA—is way ahead 
of the USLTA in simple democracy. No player is barred from their 
tournament competition on account of race, color or creed. 
white player got as far as the quarter-finals. Not only that, 
Alice Marble and Mary Hardwick, world champions, gave exhibition 
eee singles matches against each other, and they teamed up with the 
1 ranking Negro men and women players to play mixed, inter-racial © 
ie _ doubles. That was real democracy in action, 

„ And who do you suppose presented the trophies? None other 
than Councilman Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., an old tennis player 
himself. Councilman Davis began his remarks of presentation by 
_ Saying: “I’ve played in many tennis tournaments, but this is as 

g close as I ever got to the national tennis championship.” 

8 Councilman Davis further declared: The ATA has taken the 
re lead by placing nothing above the game. Other tennis associations, 
oes out ef step with the trend of the times, place race prejudice above 
ce tennis—for no matter how excellent the player, if his. skin is black, 
ae he can’t play at Forest Hills. Our next step must be to break down 
ie Jimcrow in the USLTA, in this people's game, even as we must do 
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ie. im big league baseball” 

1 A crowd of almost a thqusand attended the final rounds of the 
ee tournament which took place at the Cosmopolitan Tennis Club, 148 
St. and Convent Ave. The ATA national tournament taught Forest 
Hills a lesson in American sportsmanship and simple democracy. 


(Not including yesterday's game) 
W. L. 


St. Louls ....62..@ 31 
Boston 64 55 
New York ...... 62 55 
Detroit ......... 62 56 525 
Chicago ........ 56 63 471 12% 
Cleveland ....... 57 65 .467 13 
Philadelphia .... 57 65 467 13 


Washington .... 51 ob a 17% 


No games scheduled yes y. 


a LEAGUE 
W. L. Pct. GB. 


St. Louis ....... 86 2 748 — 
Pittsburgh ...... 69 46 600 17 
Cincinnati ...... 65 49 .570 20% 
Chicago ........ 51 60 .459 33 
New York ...... 53 65 .449 34% 
Philadelphia .... 45 67 402 39% 
Boston . 46 70 397 40% 
Brooklyn ........ 45 74 378 43 
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— Bars Little 
From Pro Golf Meet 


Lt. Lawson Little, former national 
open and national amateur cham- 
pion, was barred by the Navy De- 
partment today from competing in 
the All-American Golf Tournament. 
George S. May, sponsor of the 
tournament, said Little was barred 
under a Navy directive prohibiting 
Navy personnel from competing 
against professionals. 

Little had hoped to compete and 
had been given an added incentive 
to win when his wife gave birth 
to twin daughters at St. Luke's 
hospital. 


Expect Record Crowd 
For Negro Games Sun. 


Advance sales indicate the largest 
crowd ever to see a Negro baseball 
program in New York will view 
Satchel Paige’s appearance Sunday 
in a three-team doubleheader at 
Yankee Stadium. 


two years ago, but the righthander, 
who- has played before 230,000 this 
season, is pitching some of the best 
ball of his career, at 38; and is. draw- 
ing large crowds everywhere. 


Chicago at St. Louis only game played 


The record is 27,000, set by Paige 
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By CARL LUNDQUIST 
(United Press Staff Correspondent) 
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at Short 


Coincidental brilliance by Martin Marion of the Cardi- 
nals and Vernon Stephens of the Browns gave baseball men 
an easy formula today for settling the annual “most valu- 


able player” award. They can stop? 


short at shortsop and forget about 
the rest of the players. 

It is almost axiomatic that the 
players named be members. of pen- 


nant winning teams and since an 
all-St. Louis world series looms 
closer with each tic of the clock, 
the field can be narrowed to players 
on those two teams. 

After that there may be argu- 
ments in favor of other stars, but in 
the interests of a realistic approach 
to the question, it would be hard to 
go beyond the two star short-field- 
ers, who are just as well-equipped 
to win games with their bats as with 
their gloves and throwing arms. 

The duel between Stephens and 
Marion if they meet in the series 
and their respective performances 
may have much to do with the final 


Despite the fact that overly-en- 
thusiastic American League par- 
tisans have started to compare his yesterday. They were scheduled for 


fielding ability with that of the 


i> 


rangy Marion, Stephens still has 
something to concede defensively. 
Athough he is as fast and often 
times as sure, he lacks the finesse, 
baesball acumen that makes Marion 
the recognized peer of all the short- 
stops now operating. Acting as the 
starter or pivot man of the major- 
ity of double vlays, the fast-footed 
Marion probably more than any 
other player is responsible for the 
remarkable success of the Cardinal 
pitchers. There is seldom a game 
when he fails to turn in at least 
one breath-taking play, although he 
has a facility for making hard stops 
look easy. 

Because of the preponderance of 


long distance hitters in the Cardinal 


lineup, Marion bats in seventh posi- 


tion whereas Stephens is the clean- 


up man, a fact which gives the 
Brownies shortstop a slight hitting 
advantage. However, from his lowly 
spot, Marion has compiled an of- 
ficial 275 average and has driven 


m 50 runs. 


Of course if the Yankees, Red Sox 
jor Tigers should edge in ahead of 
the Browns, there would have to be 
some revision of calculations. Sec- 
ond baseman’ George Stirnweiss of 
the Yanks and Bobby Doerr of the 
Red Sox are the respective stand- 
outs on their teams. There would be 
a. long hot debate whether pitcher 
Hal Newhouser nis mound-mate 
Paul Dizzy) Trout of the Tigers 
had been more valuable to his team, 
but the roll-call cf standouts can 
just about be limited to this select 
group. - 1 
All of the major league teams ex- 
cept the Chicago C ubs and St. Louis 
Cards had an off-day ir the schedule 


a night game at St. Louis. 


RAD 


WMCA—570 Ke. 


Radio Concerts : 


Hall. . 
9:30-1¢ P.M., WOR—Antonini Orches- 

tra; Victoria Cordova, sopramo, and 

Harrison Knox, tenor, are the sing- 


ers. 
10:36-11 P.M., WOR—The Symphonette, 
and Mishel Piastro, violinist. 


1:46-WOR—The Answer Man 
WJZ—Chester 


Meeting 
ABC—Death Valley Sheriff 
8:55-WABC—Bill Henry, News 


9 P.M. TO MIDNIGHT 
$:00-WEAF—Music Hall 


By Phil Gordon - — WABC—Aunt — Stories 


Rep. Samuel A. Weiss yesterday advocated scheduling NOON TO 2 P.M. — 
the annuat Army-Navy football game as a billion-dollar r err Report i aa 
war bond attraction” in either New York or Philadelphia WOR—Boake Carter, News — 


this year. aes 0 
Weiss predicted the game would 3 Bradley Martin and Es- 12:15-WEAF—Talk—-Mage! — 

war front gasoline demands con- Seymour Greenburg 3 12:30-WEAF Sky ‘High, Variety Show 

tinue. unabated, thus affecting| Bromn Joined Lieuts. W. Donald) — oe 

transportation so that Philedelphia| McNeill and Gilbert Hunt and Pvt. — J caries 

would be ruled out.” He based his David Freeman on the list of serv- Ww Trent 


ABC—Helen 


WOR—Gabriel Heatter, News 
WABC—Major Bowes Amateurs 
WHN—William S. Gailmor, News 
9: 15-WOR—Screen Test 

WMCA—Richard 


„ 


with army and navy officials. 
The game has been held in Ann- 
apolis and West Point in the past 


Association, pointed out that the 
_ Philadelphia stadium could accom- 
_ tmeodate more than 100,000 persons 


Daly Sunday 
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By Samuel Putnam 
ican relations and hemisphere 


issue of the Inter-American maga- 
zine. Mr. Herring is director of the|ircles. 


with Latin America, a post he has 
held since 1928 
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Literary L860 
Some Recommended Reading 
On Our South American Neighbors 


No one who is interested in the subject of inter-Amer- 


a look at the article by Hubert Herring, entitled “How Now, 
rin Neighbor,” in the current July@- 


Committee of Cultural Relations) 


Neighbor policy, with the a. of 
seeing what its future is likely to 


be, once the Nazi-Japanese threat 


to our security has been removed. 

“With the passing of the crisis,” 
he says, “the Good Neighbor may 
grow pallid. In Washington, he is 
being kicked about. In the capitals 
of Latin America, he is subjected 
to scrutiny.” 

Mr. Herring’s outlook on the 
; whole is tinged with a considerable 
amount of pessimism—possibly, if 
@ rumor reaching this desk is true, 
for the reason, among others, that 
the appropriation for his own 
valuable committee is being cut off 
by the office of Nelson Rockefeller, 
Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. That, to my mind, would be 
sufficient ground for pessimism, 
from an impersonal point of view; 
but I do not think fhis is the sole 
explanation by any means. 


One thing is certain: he is not 
one of the “hate-Roosevelt crowd“ 
that is always “sniping at the Good 
Neighbor policy.” He has nothing 
but contempt for Senator Butler 
and his kind. He does, however, 
‘have a number of bones to pick 
with the State Department. Our 
diplomatic representatives, he as- 
serts, are inclined to play up to the 


reactionary ruling class, for whom, 


the people is “the great beast,” 
while ignoring “the great rank and 
file of the middle class, the indus- 
trial workers, the abler farmers” 
for whom democracy is good news 
-——glad tidings which our ambas- 
sadors too often fail to bring them. 


* * * * 


RECOMMENDED READING 
Readers of this column fre- 
quently inquire what magazine I 
recommend on Latin America. I 
believe that the Inter-American, 
edited by a stalwart liberal, Dr. 
John I. B. McCulloch, is just about 
the best in the field. For one 
thing Dr. McCulloch has stood his 
ground valiantly in making known 
the truth about the Mexican Sinar- 
quitsas, 


pa History. 


ee 
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solidarity should fail to have 


Kismet, the new MGM film at the 
Astor, is stupendous, colossal and 


ee eee tare 


A teas. Shaen So eek 
to be a new periodical on the 
stands, known as The Americas. It 
is to be a quarterly and, like the 
Inter-American, will be published 
from Washington, D. C., by the 
Academy of American Francisan 
History. This means that it will be 
under Catholic auspices. It will be 
devoted to inter-American cultural 


Under the title of Teheran y los 
Estadoes Unidos, Earl Browder’s 
speech at the plenum of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party last January has just 
been published in Spanish, in the 
(as always) excellent translation of 
the well known Puerto Rican 
writer, Rene Jimenez Malaret, who 
translated the Dean of Canter- 
bury’s Soviet Power. 


Another item which you should 
put on your list, if you wish to keep 
up with the latest inside news from 
Latin America, is the fortnightly 
bulletin published by the Council 
for Pan American Democracy, 23 
West 26th Street, New York City 
It also is called The Americas. 

* * * * 

Dr. Juan Marinello, member of 
the Cuban cabinet and one of Latin 
America’s foremost critics, writes 
me that he has just returned to 
Havana after an arduous three 
months of campaigning in the 
provinces for election to the Senate. 

“I have been successful,” he 
writes me, and I am happy about 
it, although I well know the re- 
sponsibility which such a post en- 
tails in Cuba at this moment, in 
view of the potential situation 
which is developing there.” 

Apd that cleans up our Latin 
American notes for today. 
luego! 


Nimitz Speaks on 


Naval Aviation 

Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Pacific Fleet 
will speak from Pearl Harbor on the 
March of Time program Thursday, 
Aug. 24 (NBC, 10:30 p.m., EWT). 

Adm. Nimitz, speaking to help 
observe the 3lst anniversary of na- 
val aviation, will give the latest 
news on naval action in the Pacific 
and tell of the progress of this 
branch of the service in the Pacific 


and this despite strong 
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The old Hollywood joke is true. 


positively mediocre. No cost has 
been spared, glittering costumes 
and gleaming sets have been rolled 
out by the thousands of yards, 


scores of dancing girls parade their 
pulchritude, multitudes of extras 


KISMET, an MGM picture, ||living experiences of the people. 


directed by William Dieterle, 
screen play by John Mechan, 
story by Edward Knoblock, with 


Ronald Colman, Marlene Die- 


trich, James Craig, Edward Ar- 


nold, Hugh Herbert, Joy Ann 


Page, Florence Bates, Harry 
Davenport. At the Astor. 


create barbaric court scenes which 
radiate a World’s Fair galaxy of 
colors—and yet when you add the 
whole fantastic thing up, you're 
left with a cipher. It’s a beautiful 
package, expensively wrapped, con- 
taining nothing. 

In Kismet, Hollywood’s explorers 
are again prospecting in the fabu- 
lous realms of Bagdad, mecca of 
the escapists. They have struck 
pay-dirt so often in that region 
that they have now got the tech- 
nique dowy pat. 

THE FILM STORY 

The theme: Only fairy-tales come 
true. The situation: The Caliph, 
ruler of all Arabia, a handsome | 
young man indeed (James Craig) 
follows the practice of his story- 
book fathers by walking the streets 
at night meeting the people. Sure 
enough, behind a scalable wall, he 
finds his beloved (Joy Ann Page), 
the most beautiful and only daugh- 
ter of the King of Beggars (Ron 
ald Colman). She loves him for 
what he is disguised to be, a gar- | 


dener's son, and later, when der 


pop fixes it up so that she can 
marry the Grand Vizier, a_second- | 
grade monarch (Edward Arnold), 
the plot gets awfully complicated 
with the contest between love and 
lavishness. 

The audience is throughout con- 
soled by the certainty that the beg- 
gar’s daughter 
sation, guaranteed freedom from 
want. : 


ENTER MISS DIETRICH 


But that’s not all. You get a 
double-header for your money tpis 
time, for the King of the Beggars 
must have his fun too. Enter The 
Lady of the Moonlight, as Mr. Col- 
man whisperingly terms Marlene 
Dietrich. Spare us the ecstasy of 
recounting the slinky ins-and-outs 
of the Moonlight Lady’s dalliance, 
dancing and dialogue. Shame on a 
first-night tittering audience that 
has no respect for a sinuous sex! 
The production offers no oppor- 
tunity for acting, and the actors 


Third Week for 
They Met in Moscow 


The Soviet comedy - love story 
They Met in Moscow begins its 
third week today (Thursday) at the 
Irving Place Theatre. 


Gary Cooper Visits 
Wounded Soldiers 


Gary Cooper has started his New 


to service men in hospitals. When 
the schedule prepared for him is 


finished, he will confer with Paul 
Shields on business affairs related 
to the as yet untitled picture with 
which he makes his bow as a film’ 
producer. He expects to return to 
the West Coast on Sept. 5. 


THE STAGE 


’ HE THEATRE GUILD presents 
(in association with Jack M. Skirball) 


ACOBOWSKY = COLONEL 


The FRANZ WERFEL-S. N. — COMEDY | 
7 Staged by ELIA KAZAN 
Louis OSCAR 


CALHERN - ANNABELLA - KARLWEIS 
3 KBDWARD BROMBERG 

MARTIN BECK, 45th W. of 8th Ave. A Cena. 
Matinees THURS. and SAT., 2:30 


MICHAEL TODD presents 


The latter film, too, 
but its scenery is never bigger than 
its people, its love affair glows with- 
out the aid of a thick coat of gilt. 
its masses are alive human beings agile with the ever-renewing youth . 
who are more important than the, of it. Here is the liquor worthy of 
clothing on their backs, and its con- your fanciest bottles. 
tent is wise as the legends and drink of it. 


relax all over the place. A couple 
of good words must be said, how- 
ever, for the technicolor and the 
music. Until the eyes become sur- 


®fairytales which spring from 


actors of Adventure in Bokhara 
on a holiday too, but it is a 
holiday in a sparkling pool. 
ture, and the splash they 

refreshing to the audience. 


Kismet, on the other hand, 


sions are constructed of the sands 
of Arabia, and its people are made 
of the same crumbling material, 
Though it appropriates a site of an- 
tiquity. for its sounding board, it 
speaks with the voice of a child. It 
attempts to substitute for the gold 
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Were O. Henry alive today, 


gig 
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ERE 
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your pretty ribbons on it, let 
ergy get giddy with the wonder 
of it and let your imaginations get 


Give us a 


MOTION PICTURES 


ka 


MANHATTAN 
ALHAMBRA 
7 COUSEUM 
81st STREET 


goth STREET 
S8th STREET 


a 


:s aoe . Walter Winchell 


| MARCH - SMITH. 
ADVENTURES OF 


ALEXIS 


Mle. 
‘The MALTESE 


MANHATTAN 
COLONIAL 


Surprise Musical of the Year! 


TAKE IT oR LEAVE [T° 


Phil BAKER & 26 FAVORITE STARS 


fet 


ALDEN soncke| ‘TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT’ Phil BAKER & ‘BLOCK BUSTERS’ East Side Kids 


York vacation with a round of visits 


IRVING PEA 


id 


NEWARK rrocte’s] HUMPHREY BOGART in ‘DEAD END’ & ‘TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT’ Phil BAKER 


J GALINA 


atm St. 4 Us. Sa.) 
ord BIG WEEK! 


THE SCREEN’S MERRIEST 
MUSICAL ROMANCE 


z MOSCOW” 


| 
Plus Jean Cabin ‘They Were Hive’ 


- STARS ot ARTKINO’'S 
LENINGRAD MUSIC HALL 


LENINGRAD PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
*M.MIKHAILOV xSERGE) LEMESHEV & 
A TATIANO OPPENHEIMA@LYDIA RUSLANOVA 

ULANOVA THEATRE oF OPERA & BALLET 
RED ARMY SONG AND DANCE FNSEMBLE® 
SOVIET ARMENIA MUSIC FESTIVAL * 


BALLET RUSSE 1a TECQHAICOLOR & 
HUNDREDS OF OTHERS 


777 Ay 
7 
—— 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL - 

50th St. 4 Gch Ave. Doors Open at 9 A. . 

HELD OVER — SIXTH WEEK! 
M-G-M's Preductien 


“DRAGON SEED” 


KATHARINE HEPBURN . 
WALTER HUSTON - ALINE MacMAHON]) 
AKIM TAMIROFF TURHAN BEY 

Spectacular Stage 
Picture at 9:30, 12:37, 3:42, 9358 | 
ist — dee Reserved Circle 6-4600 4° 


Y CLARK 
Mexican HAYRIDE 


by Herbert & Derethy Fields 
Staged ty HASSARD SHOR! 
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41R-COND, Eu. 8:30. Mate. WED. & BAT. 2:30 


“A 3 ACT THUNDERBOLI.”—Walter Winenell 
LILLIAN HELLMAN’S New Play 


CORNELIA OTIS DENNIS DUDLEY 
SKINNER KING DIGGES 
SEARCHING WIND 
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2 PR Tells Big 3 Delegates: 


Must Block War by F Force 


President . 3 upon 
the big powers to hang on“ to their 
wartime friendship, today warned 
delegates to the world security talks 
here that “the peril of Nazism will 
always be before us“ as long as the 
young generation of Nazis have 
anything to say about Germany. 

Mr. Roosevelt, receiving some 40 
delegates to the Dumbarton Oaks 
talks, said: 

“The prisoners of 17, 18, 20 that 
we are capturing now—both on the 
French front and the Soviet front 
these German prisoners of that 
age are even worse in their Nazism 


WASHINGTON, . 22 (UP)— 1 


than the prisoners of 40 and 45. 


And therefore, as long as these 
young men have anything to say 
about it, the peril of azism will al- 
ways be before us.“ 


The President emphasized the 
Importance of the people of the 
four big powers getting to know 
each other. 


We have got to make, not merely 
a peace, but a peace that will last, 


and a peace in which the larger na- 


tions will work absolutely in uni- 
son in preventing war by force,“ he 
said. But the four of us have to 
be friends, conferring all the time— 
the basis of getting to know each 
other putting their feet up on the 
table.“ 

A few hours after the President 
received the delegates at the White 
House, John Foster Dulles, foreign 
policy adviser to Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, conferred for more than two 
and one-half hours with Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull. 


CHICAGO, Aug. 23. — Enforce- 
ment of the directives of the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee 


keynoted the report of J. Finley 
Wilson, Grand Exalted ruler, to the 
opening session of the 45th annual 
convention of the Independent 
Benevolent Order of Elks, now in 
Bession here. 

Twelve hundred men delegates 
and an equal number of women, 
representing a membership of 409,- 
000 Negro Elks in all parts of the 
United States, are taking part. 


“We must,” said Wilson, “aid the 
non-partisan movement toward a 
permanent Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee. We shall insist 
that not one dime be paid those in- 
dustries which fail to sanction the 
directives of the FEPC.” 


Negro Elks’ Convention Hears 
Call for u Permanent FEPC 


“Incidents of recent date in 
Philadelphia signify that the Negro 
is no longer to be accorded the bot- 
tom rung of the ladder of economic 
progress. What we have won, how- 
ever, is but half the battle. If an 
executive order from the President, 
as Commander-in-Chief, can abol- 
isi: discrimination in war industries 
we shall demand similar abolition 
of discrimination in all branches of 
the national government, whether 
at Washington or Atlanta or Dal- 
las, Tex.” 

Featuring the Sunday morning 
session at Pilgrim Baptist Church 
was the hard-hitting sermon de- 
livered to the delegates by the Rev. 
A. Clayton Powell, who recently 
won the nomination for Congress 
on the Democratic; Republican and 


ALP ticket in New York’s Harlem. 


New Leader's Washington Mun 


Arrested as Draft Dodger 


Daily Worker Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 23. — Will 
Allen, Washington correspondent 
for the New Leader, was released 
on $500 bail yesterday pending trial 
in New York on charges of draft 
evasion. 


Allen was charged by the FBI 
with having made false tements 
to his draft board concerning his 
support of a wife and a child. He 
Waived extradition for removal to 
New York. 


Formerly known in New York 
and Washington as Allen G. Grobin, 
Allen has written for some time 
for the New Leader under the name 
of Jonathan Stout. 

In his New Leader pieces, Allen- 
Grobin-Stout displayed a remark- 
ably fertile imagination which was 
never hampered by the facts. 

He was formerly a writer for the 
Scripps-Howard Washington Daily 
News specializing in red-baiting 
articles. He has continued the same 
Specialty in the New Leader. 

While writing for the New Leader 
under the name of Stout, he has 
acted as a Washington representa- 
tive for David Dubinsky's Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers 
Union under the name of William 


ee 


Allen and has written under that 
name in the union's magazine, 
Justice. 

Allen-Grobin-Stout is an editor 
and one of the moving spirits in a 
new weekly news service which has 
tried to break into the labor press 
under the name of Labor Press 
Associates. 


Cuban Printers 


In Protest Strike 


HAVANA, Aug. 23 (UP).—News- 
papers throughout Cuba announced 


tcday that they would publish no 
editions for 24 hours after noon 


Wednesday because of a protest 
strike by . mechanical employes 
against their exclusion from a new- 
ly-decreed general wage increase for 
Cuban workers. 

The workers in letters to news- 
paper directors made plain that the 
strike was not directed against the 
papers but against the government 
action which excluded them from 
the general increase. 

Publication will be resumed at 


New York, Thursday, August 24, 1944 
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flowing inte Allied hands in southern France, The line forms to the left, the line forms to the right, and 
still the Nazis flow on, to the overflowing prison pens. 


The Veteran Commander 


LAST PHASE IN THE BATTLE OF FRANCE 


Frok all practical purposes the Germans are 

finished in France except for a strip along 
the northeastern frontier, This strip is about 
300 miles long and 80 miles wide and is bordered 
at one end by the Channel and the other by 
the upper Rhine. It lies between Belgium, 


Luxembourg and Germany on one side and the. 


railroad line Abbeville-Amiens-Reims-Vitry-Bel- 
fort on the other. It contains the “rocket-area” 
facing England, the seaward extension of the 
Maginot line which the Germans have probably 
built up and the “inverted” Maginot line itself. 
It will be defended by the “super-Nazified” 
Fifteenth Army Group and by the remnants of 
the German troops who will escape from the 
series of loose pockets which are forming in the 
rest of France. 


It may now be said with a reasonable degree 
of confidence that the operations in the part 
of France outside the above strip are nothing 
but more or less large-scale mopping up opera- 
tions. 


The British, Canadians and Gen. Patton’s left 
are mopping up the Seventh German Army. 

Patton’s right is seemingly racing for Dijon, 
while Patch’s center is also racing there via 
captured Grenoble. In the huge pocket (which 
covers half of France) west of these scearheads 
the Maquis have taken over 14 departments of 
France. Patch is approaching the Department of 
Haute Savoie where the Maquis have been en- 
trenched for months. 


The ports of Brest, St. Nazaire, Bordeaux, 
Marseille and Toulon are still in German hands, 
but cannot hold out for long becduse their gar- 
risons have no communications with the out- 
side world whatsoever. 


It is probable that Gen. Patton’s armor has 
already swung east of Paris and that his tanks 
have reached the Marne. . 


Thus the Battle of France is approaching its 
last phase which will be the battle for the above 
described northeastern strip. The last phase 
of the Battle of France will in fact also be the 
first phase of the Battle for Germany. 


* * * 


} * 
* Soviet armies of the Second and Third 


ainian Fronts went over to the offen- 
sive three days ago and have captured Iasi. 
Kishiner and the German-Romanian army 
group there are in a deep pocket and a new 
encirclement is likely if only the enemy does 
not move out very quickly. All railroads out 


of Kishiney have been cut by the capture of 


Leipzigskay@, and Ungheni. 
North of Warsaw Soviet troops have reached 


the Bug on a broad front, but have not crossed it, 


even if some papers say so. Furthermore, the 
Belostok-Warsaw railroad has not been cleared 
yet and the junction of Malkinia still holds out. 
Thus all talk about an “attack on Warsaw” is 


nothing but idle chatter. Of late a number of 


dispatcheg datelined “Moscow” have been ap- 
pearing in the press. Such dispatches contain 
sensational and inaccurate information about 
events on the Eastern Front (such was a dis- 
patch yesterday announcing the “crossing of 
the Bug”). 

The situation in the Riga sector is not clear. 
It is quite possible that the trap around Lin- 
demann’s armies has been snapped shut again, 
this time, perhaps, closer to Riga. (The Ger- 
mans speak of Soviet troops having reached 
“the Riga beaches.“ 

The total German-Romanian losses on the 
Romanian-Bessarabian front during Aug. 20, 
21 and 22 were: 25,000 officers and men killed, 
12,700 captured; 187 tanks, 926 guns of various 
calibres and 2,557 machine guns destroyed and 
captured. The high percentage of captives 18 
very significant. 


ITU Convention Asks ‘Little Steel’ 


By HARRY FAINARU 


| vention . 


request that the two 
‘peace’ committees of the AFL and wages. ‘ 


Revision 


warranted. 4 15 percent increase in 


noon Thursday. 


GRAND RAPIDS, Aug. 23.—The 
delegates to the 87th convention of 
the International Typographical 
Union approved unanimously today 
a call for unity between the AFL 
and CIO. 

The proposition, submitted by 
Delegate Norman W. Walker of San 
Jose, Cal., and reported favorably 
by the Resolutions Committee, re- 
commended that “the 87th Inter- 
national Typographical Union .con- 
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the CIO begin immediate confer- 
ences to unite the two great labor 
organizations.” 

The convention this morning 
unanimously approved the General 


Executive Council recommendations 


on the “Little Steel Formula.” 
These recommendations are: 
1. That the War Labor Board re- 
vert to the principle it established 
when it announced that a 15 per- 


cent increase in the cost of living 


2. That it should set a new Ceil- 
ing as a more accurate reflection of 
the increased cost of living. 

3. That it recognize as approved 
any wage scale up to the increase 
in the cost of living and, in cases 
of employers not directly charging 
wages against war materials, that 
increases negotiated up to 50 per 
cent stand as approved. 

4. That ceiling prices on commo- 
dities be enforced. 
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